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Bibliography: Rissit diseases 


Herman, Cariton M. The raodbit as used in disease research, A 
Selected oibliosraphy including the spontaneous diseases of rabbits, 
U. S, Fish and Wildlife Service (Chicago, I1l.), v+519 pp. (mimeogranhed) , 


1942 (1943). 


Prepared in an edition of 250 copies, distribution of this work will be 
restricted to those especially interected in its subject matter. The work in- 
Cludes 4,859 titles which are presented in 2 classified manner; and also a list 
of publication abbreviations, and both subject end author indexes 


~_—a<-22ee2<- Stee es COPS CEOS & PCOS see 


Gloyd, Howard K., and Roger Conant. A synopsis of the American 


forms of Az kistrodon (copperneads end moccasins). Bul. Chicago Acad. Sci, 
(Chicaso, I11.), 7(2), Feb. 19435, pp. 147-170, 16 figs., 2 maps, 1 table. 


‘Key to the speci 
with synonymy, type loca 
Two-paze bibliosraphy. 


and subsnecies (2+4 occurring in the United States); 


es 
ality, reonge, diagnosis, and illustrations of each, 


Classification: _ Ophidia, Piadophis 
Blancherd, Frank N, The rins-neck snakes, genus Diadovhis, Bul. 
Chicago Aczd.Sei. (Chic so, Ill.), 7(1), 1942, 144 pp., 26 figs., 17 tables, 


Characteristics of the genus; key to 15 species and subspecies, most of 
which occur in the United States, For seach form technical and vernacular 
names and scientific synonymy are vresented as well as a diagnosis, descrip- 
tion, statement of habitat and ranze, and discussion of variation and affini- 
ties, There is a zeneral discussion of relationships and a 9-1/2 page 
bibliography. 


Classification: Siphonaptera 


Ewing, H. E., and Irving Fox. The fleas of North America, U.S. 


Dept. of Agriculture Misc, Publ. 500 (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
20 cents a copy), 142 pn., 13 figs., 1943. 


Fleas, carriers of plague and typhus, are objectionable also as causing 
irritation and loss of blood to various hosts, This paper discusses and 
illustrates the characters used in the classification of fleas and the relation- 
ships of the order, Keys to families, subfamilies, and genera are presented. 
The species are catalogued, and their synonymy, hosts, and range recorded, 
Remrks upon diagnostic characters are made in mny cases, There is 2 bibliog~ 
raphy of 91 titles and an index, 
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lemaigyt eo Barents Qn £4 *e oe 
GonTo- *, eee, SS BS 14 JOx 
Pract, G. W. The fox bounty question again, Michigan Conservation 
(Michigan Dept. of Conservetion, Lansing), 12(3), April 1943, pp, 4-5, 


1 photo, 


Michi¢an has had experience (more thon a million dollars worth) and its 
om conclusions, 4s well os those quoted for Pennsylvania and Ontario, point 
to the inadvicability of perpetueting the bounty syvster:, The author shows 
that foxes are not so destructive as popularly believed and tnt they heave 
rositive values of their own. He shows that the abundance of predators depends 
udon tiat of iteir prev and not tie utrary. "Bounties cost a lot of money," 
ne seys, "ana produce no Remonstrable effects on either the bountied predators 
or their natural prey." 


°o 


Control: Coycte-cetter 


Rodinson, Weldon B. The "Humane Coyote-cetter" vs. the steel trap 


in control of predator: andweks, Journ, Wildlife Manavement (Logand. 
Bennctt, 2C5 Forsstry Bldz., State Colleze, Pa. $1.00 a conv), 7(2), 


‘ e 
Anand 7 CAI ~ 7170 Qc ' >S oom 
April 1943, pp. 179-139, o Pete, 7? tadles. 


a 


The coyote-etier is a doviece for discharging (by means of 4 .38 caliber 


certridce) a lethal quantity of sodivi cyanide irto the mouth of an animl 
tugging at the exposed furry end to which a fetid scent hes been applied. The 


investigations here reported upon were undertaken to learm the merits and de- 


merits in predetor control of the coyote-etter as compared to the steel trap, 
The new device ims inorfective for bobcats but for coyotes and other predators 


44s. 2 


was about 10 percent petter. It was particularly valuable when frozen ground 
impeded the action of ‘traps; much more selective then traps for the capture of 
coyotes; and less destructive to small manmals, birds, decr, antelopes, and 


4 
Gomestic sheep, out more Gin:crous to dogs, bears, and cattle. It Seems too 
destructive to livestock for general use in a cattle country. Of the creatures 
xilled by the covote-getter and recovered, about 95 percent were predators. 


The killin; action is very rapid and the device is more economical to use than 


is the steel trap. It needs improvement and for the present is considered as 


4 Pal 


én adjunct to, but not 2 substitute for, the steel trap. 





control: Cron danage 


Su:sgestions for reducin; crop demage by wild- 
tetion pao Circ. 148, April 1943, 8 pp., 





Discussion of damsce by the rinv-necked pheasant and the Douglas sround 
fe) or controlling it. 
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Costrol:  Seed-spot protect ‘ion 
Keyes, J foseph, and C iarence F. ¢ . omith : Pine seed-spot protection 
with screens in ere Journ. Forestry (Mills Bldg., Washington, D.c. 
50 cents 4 copy), 41(4), April 1943, pp. 259-264, 3 figs., 3 tables, 


The paper in mimeozraphed form noted in WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 35, 
November 194., p. 7, enlarged, »rinted, and illustrated. Domes made of hard- 
re cloth were used at a cost under experimental conditions of 1rnout 6-1/2 
cents per seed spot, or $5.87 per acre, The efficiency of protection is very 

high, losses occurring only through action of the elements, trampling by 
cattle, and vo small extent through forcible entry by rodents. Rapidly 
germinating Seed should ve used to reduce time of exposure, There is some 
evidence that the domes improve conditions for germination through conservation 
of light and heat. Biblicgreph; of 6 titles. 


Control: Of rat t 


SO Cae ¢- sums © > 


Eskey R. Murine typhus fever control, U. S. Pudlic Health 
Reports (Supt. of Decwients, iashinzton, D. C. 5 cents a copy), 58(16), 
April 16, 1940, pp. 631-658, 1 table. 

Murine typhus fever was reported in about 20,000 humans from 1932 to 
1941 and in 3,700 in 1942. The actual nunber of cases was probably much larger, 
Mest infections are treceivle to domestic rats, Control of the disease rests 
upon eradication of its rocent reservoirs--a cifficult task. Methods are dis- 
cussed and rocommendaticns made for cormunity activities in rat control. 


An accompanying article (pp. 6353-639) outlines the work of the "Typhus 
fever control unit of the United States Public Health Service." 


Control: Of tick 


Mail, G. Allen. Tick control with special reference to Dermacentor 


qQ 


andersoni Stiles, Sci. Agr. (Canadian Society of Technical Apricultur ‘ists, 


Ottawa, Canada. 75 cents a copy), 23(1), Sept. 1942, pp. 59-67. 


Tick paralysis of m2n and animals, for wich no adequate control is 
knowm, is common in British Columbia. Arsenical dips are the best means of 
ridding stock of ticks, There is need for a repellent that is effective for 
at least two weeks, although repellents in the form of dusts are not practical 
for rane herds, Sheep snould ve kept off infected pastures; they are of no 
value as tick traps cs the lanolin of sheep wool is not toxic to ticks, Ticx 
parasites are not promisin;; as controlsagainst D. | anders: soni in the dry British 


_—=< 


Columbia interior. Bidlio:raphy of 24 tittes.oaee E. Yeas ger. 


Cycles: _ Rabbit 


4) 


McCabe, Robert A. Population trends in Wisconsin cottontails, 
Journ, lanmslogy (Em iet T. Hooper, University of Michizan, Ann Arbor. 


$1.00 a copy), 24(1), Feb. 1945, pp. 18-22, 2 figs., 1 tabdle, 
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port on a witespread Stuay »%y flushing rates 1s reported Dy hunters. 


The veetike indicate « cyclic trend that characterizes rabbit povulations also 
in Canada, Pennsylvania, and Celifernia, Bibliography of 5 titles. 


struction: _E-tirpations 


Schor;er, A. J. Extinct and endangered marmils and birds of the 
upver Great Lekes region, Tirens. Wisconsin Acad, Scienceos, Arts, and 
Letters (ILceyal Durand, Jr., 318 Science Hall, Madison, ‘ise.), 34, 1942, 


CZ_AA 
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for 9 srecies of murmals end 5 of birds. All »dut ons of the losses, that of 
the passenger pigeon, fortun:tely can as yet de classed as local extirpations, 
not general erntinctions,. 
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Weather to farmland 


3 


Alien, Durward L. Relations s of wines 
wildlife in the Midwest, Revrinted from Proceedinzs Central Snow Conference, 
Vol. 1, 19:1 (Rose Lae Vildlife Expt. A trot Hast Lansing, Mich.), 


~ OE os  _— * 2 \ “CQAD 
8 Pp e> 2 be — {DLrOCe: vA} y dev tHe® 


© 


Author's conclusions; "An examination of the literature on winter 
weather in relation to wildlife indicates that dees snow or ice vitally affects 
many animals, Their "oct important effect is to cvt off the food surply of 
groundfeedin:; Smecies iis <~ranivorous Dirds, and rice, cquirrels which have 
their food buried in the «round, and rabdits which feed upon herbaceous plants, 
Under these conditions mivrant birds ray move to other resions, wma tend to 

weaken rapidly ard often die from starvation and exvosure. Pheasants are hardy 
and adaptable anc succumb only to extreme conditions, Scuirrels may gress at 

hey are not fet and in ood condition, Rabbits modify their use of cover and 
its Severe storms involving low temperatures are sometimes 
estructive to many kinds of birdlife. Heal thy songoirds, quail, and pheasants 
my be killed by high winds and wind-driven snow. ray be drifted over 
and imprisoned wi a lits.. Rabvits, mice, and other animals are some- 
tines killed by exceptionally severe winter storms. It is common for the first 
cold or stormy verioé of the winter to eliminate subnorml dividuals of many 


species. 





{rn 2 


The lethal effects of Winter Wecther are most evident on the northern 
limit of distribution of some species. In some, like the quail, hard winters 
appeer to be the direct limiting factor which demarks the range boundary. In 

effect on nlant growth. 
Snimals within ir accustomed ranges are adapted to withstanding 2ll but the 
MOSt exceptional winter conditions. For farm-same in Michigan winter is not 
the seasonal bottleneck which determines high or low populations. ThA t 
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Of pheasants and rabvits in most creas is determined largely by conditions ef- 
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fecting the production an@ survivel ef yvouns in summer," 


Bibliography of 30 titles. 
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Diseases: and Paresites; Botulism 


Duffield, Lelan¢c, and Harold Butler 





June, 1943 


Non-toxicity of Clostridium 


botulinum Type C, wWasm-.nn Collector (University of San Francisco, Calif.), 


4(3), Aprii 1941, ». 109. 


Bactezx 2 
lost their toricity in cultures, 


oenee eer eer es eh ee ww He ee ees es 


in westeri rsii uVeas 
T rs. . Ton en 
N. gre W146 ~2t8 VO 


Bldis., Washington, D. C. 





Investivation as to 
of the cases reported as botulisr ave ne; 
and the contresving symptoms are described, 
encephalomye.i tis wire pian as factors 
do not certé.3sJy id«:t: O0U 
toxin reveals the vrecei.:: 22 ture dotulinus toxin 
1 by cultural uisthods, Fiel 


can be denionstrate: 
fe) 


possible t< an outbreirk 


LUy ue nS Ue i 


Low Oxygen and a pH of a... 6& are favoring fa 
frozen. 
amount was 


does not lact long ir *%’ iid except iren J 
cultural conditions ict siseeds the raximun 
incubation at 37° ¢, ints 4 
variety of animal imtter, oa various 
matter. Environmental chenzes resvlting in tho 


about merginal lake or marsh areas with subsea 
Ciostridiun botulinun, 
Biol tography ‘of 10 titles. 


tions suitable for oe growth of 
nent corrective meisures are discussed, 


ete a 


Quortrup, E. R., be S) 
in the blood stream of wild ducks, 
(600 5, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til, 
1943, pp. 264-266, 1 »vhoto, 2 tables, 


Py peritoneal inoculation of wees with 
blood; the toxin could be demonstrated in the 


isolated from the livers of cucks which 


ith Ban Ri f 
soce 1946 (American Wildli 
$1.00 a cony), pp. 284-2 


in western duck sickness, 
Lem but symptoms do; they are described, 


toxin can be produced 


M0 ants, at 


and R tte Tis oudhei: jer. 
Journ, Amer. 
75 cents a copy), 102(795), April 


had died from botulism 
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whether selenium roisoning mi:vht account for sone 
“ative results; the experiments mde 
Similarly toxic algae and 


Lesions 
Anti- 
ond the nroducing orzanisn 
ad indicators that misht make it 
of botulism were investigated. 
ctors, reformed toxin apparently 
Production of tozrin under 
produced after 7 dayst 
by bacteria srowing on a 
nad even in soil rich in organic 
d2ath of animals and of plants 
uent reflooding provide condi- 
Temporary and perma- 


~ 


Detection of botulinus toxin 
Veterinary Med. Assoc. 


serum from centrifuged duck 
aterial 


blood of ducks fed toxic mé 


in as short 4 period as 5 minutes, “on as late as 68 hours, after ingestion. 


Diseases and Parasites: 


Coccidiodomycosis 


Ast nburn, 


L. L., 
loma in the lungs of wild rodents, Archive 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., , Chicago, 
Nov. 1942, pp. 791-800, 3 
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and C. Ww. eee Sp 


Ill. 75 cents a copy), 


granu- 
merican. Medicel 
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kangaroo rat, and i ground squirrel showed lesions of this disease, which are 
described and faainel 


Of 105 rodents trapped near Sun Carlos, Arizona, 7 pocket mice, l 
Cc 


_ ie tia - a 
Diseases and Forusites:. Encepmlouyelitis 
Diseases Ae FESS AV: FM Spe sey Ss is 


a ee ee a a ~omeen ee --—- 


Gwitkin, Ronald, and Trvin W, Moynihan. Searcn for source 
cerriers 62 etuine encephalo:vyelitis virus, Cane n R 


E di S } 
cil of Cunada, Ottawa. 50 cents 2 cory), 1. 20, 
04S. DD. SaLlwmoule 


umber of ground suirrels, deck rabbits, hawks, 
ducks collected in Albert2, only two ground Scuir- 
suscestive of the presence cof the virus. 





emorrhazic septicemia 


A . 
e@wreecccoaeame some eo eee ee o 


Quortivp, E.R. Hemorrhigic septicemia in mle deer, North American 


---—- © © © hase @ 
Veterinerian (Box 550, Evanston, Ill. 50 cents < copy), 23(1), Jan.°1942, 
Mp. 64-36, 2 photos. 


rt 


Utah, had perished in the c.wmer of 1940, In tw 


Apparently about Malt of the deer on the Stansbury Range, Tooele County, 
o days in pigheresened. : 


on 
wo 


oa 


carcesses were found upon focrr of the i 
Lesions and the results 2° siolorical analysis o 
Pure cultures of Pasteursli.1 bovisepticz were obt 


Doussyherty, Ells:vorth ©. Notes on the lungworms of porpoises and 
‘rence on tie Culifornis coast, Froc. Helmintholosica - 
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Kana M. Bubhrer, U. 5S. Horticultural Station, Seltsvi 
nie « enwe't 7 r- 9 i “900 
00 cents 2 copy), 10(1), Jan. 1943, pp. 16-22, 


Survey of the occurrence ard nomenclature of these narasites; check-lis 
of 5 genera and 15 species; vibliograpry of 33 titles, 


ency in 
Forestry 
70-173, 


i 


a Me a Ce ae Wee ee 


] 


bobwhite quail, Journ. Wildlife Manazenent (Loz2n J. 3ennett 
Bldz., State Colle:; Pe. $1.00 a copy), “2(2), April 1943, ; Dp. 


3ey, 
1 pl., 2 tables. 


estler, Ralrh B., and Woodrow Ww. Bailey. Vitamin 2 defic 
206 
17 


tT 


Report on experiments as to clarifv the symptoms of Vitamin A 
deficiency in bodvhites. The feeds administered are described and their ef- 
Pa) 


fects on srowth and an yoearance of living birds and on the organs of autopsied 
Specimens are discussed and illustreted. 
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Cunni: neham, Charles H. Paratyphoid infection in quail, Amer. Journ, 


Veterinary “esearch (600 S. Michivan Ave., Chicazo, Ill. $1. 25 2 copy), 
4(11), April 1943, pp. 190-193, 2 tabies. 


Review of literature (15 titles cited) and report uvon 2n outbreak of 
he disease at u commercial game-bird hatchery, presum ly in Maryland, 
toms, lesions, cnd methods of identification are described. The causative 


ryganism was S.Jjuonella bredeney. The mortulity exceeded 58 percent, 
aseases and Pazasites: Plague 


Anon, Flague infection reported in the United States durin. 1942, 
nts 5 


isa ctici 
U. S. Puodlic Heslth Reports (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. Cc. 5 
cents 2 copy), 53(16), April 16, 1943, pp. 640-645, table, ~ 


Only one case of plague in a human was reported in 1942 (in Siskivou 
ornia). The results of investizations of rodents and thei 
parasites in that year ars tabuleted and summarized. Plague infection was 
commen rodents and from specimens col 


i 
— 
t 


mt. nm i ja% i CAL - et +a _ a rene ee ) WAM 2 
The next article (~. 646) relates to "Positive plasue and tularemia 
specimens reported in Canada during 1942." 
Diseases and Parasites: Flague 


i 
of = pa sane ae. squirrels (Cit 
a 


Studies. III. An enizootic I eilus 
seecheyi) in Kern County, California, Journ, Infectious Diseases (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ili. $2.00 a copy), 
72(1), Fed. 1943, pp. 68-76, 1 fig., 5 tadles, 


4 


teview of the occurrence of plasue epizootics among rodents of 
world (10 bibliographical references) and renort on the status of the 
in Beechey's ground squirrel in Kern County, California. Plague wus 
proved to exist there in 1934 and has deen the subject of annual survey 
that time; in 1941 it assumed epizootic provortions, The mlady exhib 
different cycles locally and vas at its height at the period young s 
were emerging and dispersing en they became sedentary the nip sbage WAS 
checked. The infection wus fou in fleas both before and after the epizootic; 
the fleas identified are named a their incidences of infection recorded. 


ab or 
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S71} 


De ee ee 


Prince, Frank M. Species of fleis on rats collected in staves west 
of the 102d meridian and their relation to the dissemination of plague, 
U. S. Fublic Health Reverts (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 9 
cents a cony), 58(18), April 50, 1943, n>. 700-708, tables. 
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Combined list of 21 species of fleas; also 





2 
1 abe tna > eS — off 
from each state. The rats involved ( iz ttus norve: 


alexandrin:s ) are all hizshly suscentivle to infection plague and under 


experimental concitions, ? of the species of flecs ha een found capable of 
transmitting playue.. This disease is know amon: wil ents in 12 western 
, - 


Sg 
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; ‘ ? hai A the n “Retr: a - s} Arejne ‘ ay = +h ay 

ates and i? it should »ecome prevalent emong the conest rats, the wa 
ee ee . mesm + as ve Ms 1mAN NHlaAct R -™ 

would be prepared for vossibly serious outbreaks of human plague. Bibliog 


a7 = a 
raphy of 8 titles, 


Diseases and FParesites: Toxoplasmosis 





Perrin, Th , m, and Hever G,. Pickens. 
Toxoplasmosis in wild rats, Journ. Infectious Diseases (University of 
Chicazo Fress, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2.00 2 copy), 72(1), Feb. 
1943, pr. 91-96, 1 pl., 1 tabdie, 


Description and illustration of lesions in laboratory cavies and in 
wild rats from Savanneh, Georgia. References to the occurrence of toxoplasmosis 
in domestic animals and birds. This disease @lso affects mar 


of endemic 












TIay+ nq ann ° Lng oy, o Qe-- ma i meade TrArSs anA é¢n? = wrt 
House mice and rats from Sivaunah, Geor-ia, were found infected with 
rh na sry ord ct Bi _ - “2 : _ a“ 7 
endemic typhus Virus, 3 1i0¢ PEDAL of 6 titles. 
iseases and Parasites; Acanthocephala 
J. A reconsideration of Fa; lor’ nus formosus 
hola wtcrdthn atkirmincs 7 _ : Me-anna 
0c e7 Ne.La With atypicel ier isc v1, i fens. AD lel. 

7 ay 4 par- , b] ha, ~ ~ se. a a . Fey «4 1 +45 
Microsco>ic E. Ackert, Kunsas State Site. Nanhattan, 
Wana Fd | ani an7 - 

Kans.), 61( Py e 206-210. 


nshins and synonymy with incidental mention of 


Diseases and Parasites: Acanthocephala, Corynosam 





Lins sic ome 


f 
the California s (2) ‘ 
April 1942 

etd Oy DPe 





Descriptions, pegpaliensnions and illustrations of two species, one of 
Ni } (~ c -- [ao c an ™* ne 4 > 5 rr Ine 
which, ©. obtuscens, is are sterisel new Comparetive notes; dibdliography 


10 titles. 
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aseases and Faras{tes; Acarina of Iowa 


-—- + fe Ro mmec mmo ec ee de + oe wewe ees wesc cee es = --- 


oe. Gajres J., and Chas. R. Joyce, Ticks collected on the Tama 
(Iowa) Indian Reservation with notes on other species, Tow: State Colle 
Journal vs ‘Seted e (Io.e State College Press, Ames. 31.00 a copy), 
16(4), July 1942, pp. 539-545. 
Thirteen incidental mention of narmal and »Dird hosts. 2ibliog. 





raphy of 12 tit 


Diseases and Parasitea: Acarina, Ornithodoros 


opel Be b rmnit hodoros 
rms ond Liever,:- Journ. Parasitology (Science Press, 


Pe 
Lancaster, Pa, (1.50 a-copy), 29(1), Feb. 1945, pp. 33-41, 2 figs., 3 
tables. . 


i 7 a ab 4 ° ; ands “| do of + +}, “9 % _ wa) 73 
Wheeler, Charles M. A contribution to the biolo:y of Orni 


This tick is a parasite of small mmmils especially the chipmunks 
\Basonies) in mountainous rerjions of the Western United States. Notes are 
iven on field biology and on l*-boratory studies of its life history. Longevity 
up to 6-1/2 years; femles withstood starvation more than 4 years, Bi bliogra- 
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From flies on decr neer Hemilton, Montana; incidence, 100%. Descrip 
aS . 





Leslie, P. H. The sacteriolo:;icul classification of the principal 
nn Lei 
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1d mouse rao" fe Great Br 
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llinss 2 porn 125)" Oct. 1942, po. 55 


im « de 1 ~~ « 
Lor trese 3a 


te term "virus" C 
who calls vhguaas to the fact 





tained as a convention ies : 

are not viruses in present-day technical nomenclature. “Author's swmary: "(1 

The six 'viruses', Liverpool, Danysz, London, Ready “Rat Relief, Institut 
asteur and Retin, which are the principal bacterial cultures at present em- 


> 
ployed for 2nti-rodent control in Great Pritain, have des 
iprocal absorption tests all theSe six strains were found to 0e 





means of reci . ] Ss 
Se~olosically identical with 5. 3 Gaertuer, cutigenic structure, 

r , r . eg ~ aa hh mart iced 
IX:gom:—; (3) from the results ferientation tests, which may .de used 


A 
to subdivide this serolo:;sicil ty xe, Liverpool, D:nysz, Ready Ra 
Ratin were assigned to the var. danysz subgroup; while the Lond 


Pasteur streins could not be distinsuisned from the classic S. 
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te; (4) both of these subdzroups are pathogenic for man, and evidence is cited 

which shows quite clearly that aoe eases of gastro-enteritis have been caused 

py the use of virus preparation There are, clso, reasonable grounds for 

helieving the*+ *hese bacterial trvien vey be rathosenic for a number of domestic 
rv." Literature cited: 26 references. 


animals, ine?uvding some poult 


Diseases and Parasites: | - Blood parasites 


Thompson, Paul E. The relative incidence of dlood parasites in 
SO pird: “rom Georgia, Journ, sai (Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa.), 29(£), April 1943, pp. 153-155, 1 table. 


Tabulation ara bricf diseussion of te finéin~s from examination of 275 
longin; to 14 families and 23 specics; 20 percent were infected. 
Diseases and Furasites: Ce estoda 


stodes from the muskrat, Trans, Amer, 


A alean+ ecaca 4 Callarc iranha ¢427 
Ackert, Kansas State College, Manhetten, anc 
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Revor-+ 4 +h NAP Ai aAs oi r 4 “ OES jalyoata # 3 $0 9} 
Report on the pariusites ccllected from 252 musirats from Michizan 
- Ar PT yn —/? Re So, ga te 2 2 ; f +h + Vora 4n 
(Tremtoda, 8 spyp.; Nematedu, 3: cestode 3). Two of the cestodes were in 
| sre rm 3.7n ere + ou _ . ay ‘4 nA f. atitathi«a ee Ys ; y _ 
larval form and have not -res been idertified. Available informétion and ilius 
tra + 4 2 a ie RQ4+n17 Ac yy <7 ”) ¢ e . 
trations are given. 3iblio revLuy of titles, 
ad - ‘ 7 

Disease d Parasites: CUcstoda, timenoleplis 


owe ee ee we ee ee ee ee 


Brock, Mason E. .. new hymenolepicid taneworm, Hymenolepis 
e 


filumferens:, fr he dlue-winged teal, trans. Amer. Microscopical Soc 
aAmo7 i - + Ke wn a ¢ a+ Ca ¢ Kaine 5 : j 

(Ja es KE, Ackert, Kenses State Collesze, i VManhattar nN, #ins. ) 9 61(2), April 

7 .2) — I¢ sd = 

194¢ » PP. 180-185, 1 DLe 


Oklahoma, Original description, measurements, illustrations, compara~ 
tive notes. Bibliography of 13 titles. 


Diseases and Parasites: Cestoda, Hymenolepis 
Polk, Seisul. A new hymenolepidid cestode, Hymenolepis dafileg, 


from @ pintail duck, Trans, /.mer, Microscopicel Soc. (Tam es E. Ackert, 
Kansas State College, Mennattan ns.), 61(2), April 1942, pp. 186-190 


1 pl. 


Oklahoma, Original descrintion, measurements, illustrations, compara- 
s & ’ ’ ’ + 
tive notes, Bibliography of 13 titles, 


Riser, Nathan vw, A new proteocephe lid from Amphiuna tridactyl 


Cuvier, Trans. Amer, Microsconical Soc. (Janes E. hexert, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan Kans. ), 51(4), Oct. 1942, pp. 391-397, iL. Dks 


wok Dae 
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Ophiotaenia alternans n. sp.; original description, measurements, illus- 
trations, comparutive notes (Tennessee). Bibliography of 10 titles, 


Diseases and Fa ites; Cestoda of rentiles 
T AL we > = = > ) ~ 
Hughes, R. Chester, Jonn Rk, Baker, aC. Benton Dawson, The 


tapeworms of rept s st c asmann Collector (Univer- 
sity of Sar Francisco, Celif.), 4(3), April 1941, pp. 97-104, 


Oe ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 


Becuzert, J. Notes on Hippoboscidze. 18. The genus Brachyptero- 
myia Williston; with the description of 4 new species (Diptera), Psyche 
(Prof. F. M. Carn nter, Biolozical Luboratori ed I tarverd University, 
Cambridge, hiss, "65 cents 4 copy), 49(2-4), Sert.-Dec, 1942, pp. 108-117, 


1 fig. 


Synonymy of the gous end characters of two species, one of which from 


Venezuela is descrived et new, The other, 3B. fimbriata, from the United States 


is know to varasitize tlie -«white-throated and black swifts, 





Diseases and Parasites: Ectovarasites 


Wilson, L. Wayne. Some manmmaelian ectoparasites from West Virginia, 
Journ, NMarmalocy (Bmict T. Hoover, University of Michizan, Ann Arbor, 
$1.00 a cony), 24(1), Fed. 1943, p. 102, 
A&A list of Coleoptexe, Prien eh Hemiptera, Diptera, Siphonaptera, and 
Acarina identified froia 6 syecies of sw#mmals, 


: : ¢ — 
Diseases and Parasites: Wem=toda, Dohmiella 


Lucker, John T. A new trichostrom:ylic nematode from the stomachs 
of American syuirrels, Journ, yee nacad., Sci. (450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Jisec. 50 cents a cory), J3(5), Merch 1943, pp. 75-79, 17 figs. 


From grey and blac k Squirrels, West Virginia, Virsinia, and Georgia; 
description as new (Ohmi ella Wilsoni); comparative notes. 


Disesses and Parasites: Nematoda, Physaloptera 


Y Physaloptera Rudolphi 1819 (Nematoda; 
tor (University of San Francisco, Calif.), 


List of 120 described forms and of the classes of vertebrates infested; 
catalogue of 18 invalid names; S-pase Diblio;;raphy. 
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Diseases and 
hm ve rer Tanr | T,. Dhara — x b> : rs) ee Trane 
Morgin, Danner 2, The Physalopterinae (Nematoda) of aves, Trans, 
~ gttoaging cee ek x ~ A ' T esa Gen 7 ee Manhatt+ar 
Amer. Micresco7ical Soc, (James E. Actert ancas State Collece, Manhattan, 
r. € 190 -~\" n° : 7 * 
KaAnSe./y 6; (. iP Ji ile 1945, Pire 72-80, & Vie 


\ ae - = Dhe-ra a | -~Ay* owe + a. : 17 we 
10 svecies of Physalopter? (characters illus 


P , 
ies and of worms identified only to the genus; 













5 ley aC i9ARr ra] 
Dixmains, 1937, of 
. ce ante 
wpoc,. wiSnhinge]- 


tea cr 


t. 3 tas 173 —— 
Beltsville, Ma. 90 





Redescriytion, illustratiozis, comparative notes. Yellowstone Fark, Wyo. 





Ss yee pr pomiilite \** fy 247° OF o . } hi anari ~ 4% ATs 
Summery of results« some 7OO autopsies of dzer of this species in New 
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licroscovical Soc. (J E. Ackert, Kansas 
Wane fal 110A moO aA as 
aX ns.), 61(¢ ), Oct. a My» We 5-405, 1 Dies 
Yn ne Aae $y+ 45 SVlaetrmt+7i yc “Ana re +4 tre +acd 
marten; descrintion, illustrations, comparetive notes; 
RATVAS - Somaee # —_— Se . | , ee > 3 at ~ cad 
representing 2 subrsmily and tabulation of host records 
a4 Anrinia R4nIG ” yeai4¢ r Rf 4 ~ 
and OS. Ssoricis. sibliogravny of 7 titles. 








was inete Tens TA 9} ~y 7 a T? 4-4 . 77 7 ‘ oe ” Da toarartts WA 
f4ol Ly! von (Zz si4+ lie 3u iPcr 9 Ve We nos ticultural ovdation, Belts VIL, ivi @ 
5 a o — anf. \ = ee te a r . 
Ceuts a co Lae 10(1 , Jan, 1945, po. 6-7, 1 fig. 
Mart] Ye. > 7 ¢ ~ > : ac 4 + ~ . Ve 
serylend and Georj ; Cescrivtion vf £8nN and the 2 5 illus- 
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¢ )il, Eimeria necleporis n. s>., occurring 
naturally Td ible to the tame rabbit, Iowa 
State Colle:e Journ. Scierce (Collesicte Inc., Iova State ‘Olle, 
Ames, $1.00 a covy), 16(3), Anvil 1942, pv. 409-410, 1 fig. 





t 
Vs 
16] 
p> m 
on ~~ 


Origire2l description, measurements, illustretion, biological notes; 
Ames, Iowa, 


Diseases and P.irasites: Trotozoa, Trypanosana 


Dovis, Dorland J., Theoliore Meocresor, ane, Thelma de Shazo. 
Trictoma <an wicuse (Le Conte) and Triatoma amoi;a Neive as natural car- 


riers of ‘rypanosona, eruzi ir Texas, i, S. Public Health Reports (Supt. of 
Docume _ dashington, D.C. 5 cents a copy), 58(9), Feb. 26, 1943, pp. 
355-35 
Eiht _. of Trirtom occurring Within the United States are known 
vectors of Tryp-nosom. exzi, ‘lay are of frequent occurrence in tho nests of 
wood rats, Didliosraphy of 8 sitles, 
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Auguston, G. F. Tue trepie.l chizoe in Cslifornia, Science 


ence Press, Lancaster, Pe, 15 cents 2 cony), 96(2504), Dec. 25, 194 


is 
tO 


a known to be a vector of pathoyenic 


This trovicsal and sudt +ropic..1 fle 
of the Pacific horned owl (Budo v. 


oryanisms is reported from a snecinen 


Petri, Leo H. Two new dicr oats ones trematodes from birds, Trans. 
-~—-—-e-* « Ris -—-*s+ « ? 
Amer. Microsconical Soc. (James E, tate Collese, Menhatten, 
Kans.), 61(1), Jan. 1942,  >p. 57-61, 1 - 
he rose-breasted grosdeak, Neoras- 
sos hawk, Buteo galapoensis); 


tions, comparative notes. 


ita 


irytirem ludovicianse n. sp. (from 


1 ~ : rks er | hee, a ver - ‘ - « 
ka) and -Athesmia butcnsis n. sp. (from a Galap 
ra 


ori, ginal descriptions, ‘eras illust 
dbliozraphy of 9 titles 


Diseeses and Farasites: Tremtoda, Dictyansium 


Stunkard, Horace VW, A new tremtode, Dictyanzium chelydrae (Micro- 
scaphidiidese = An-iodictyidae) from the snapping turtle, Chelydra 
serpentina, Journ, Parasitology (Science Press, Lancuster, Pa.), 29(2), 
April 1943, »>, 145-150, 1 pl. 
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Review of previous literctire (13 titles cited) especially as to the 
uomenciature of the family. Description and illustration of the new species 
from Loujsiana. Comparative notes. 








Diseases and F . 
Rocge-s Rovert E. Muntz. A new polystomatid 
peng ogg es ee Lathes 7 f . 
monogeneai: fiuke from a spadet foot, wasmann Collector \University of San 
Francisco, Calif.), 4(%), Kov. 1949, pp. 37-40, 1 pl. 
Diplowcn’s “uevicte n. sp, from Scaphionus CONSE Oiichoma; descrip- 
tion, measurcmeits, illustrations; comparative nots 
Diseases and Purasites: rematode, Fioricolu 


"s 


ry > 1 ° = 2 o . 
The morphology and life cyc 


le of a new strigeid, 
rasitic in raccoons, Trans, Amer. 


Fivricola ficroscopical Soc, 





aw TG tatean (? 5 " =— in <a a . 
(Janes E. State College, Manhattan, Kens.), 61(2), April 
194° — 

L326 he 
9 w+ 


illustrations, comparative notes, 
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val and adult stases; proposal as a new 
1ad previously been identified as 
sphy of 9 titles. 











sites of the American coot (Fulica 
i State Colleze Journul of Science (Iow 
O45 AA 7 are a ae ; “ fa ’ TOAC a - AA 
vldte Vollese Press, Alcs. Oa couy), 16 (4) 9 guly 1 Jaa, PDP. 437-441, 
1 table, 
Me hoy a+4 $ —— oo “ _— - on —e ve . 
Ladula BI cussion of parasites from 17 snecimens collected in 
Cent " o> | |Z ~ + =] . 
brél Tova, protozoans, 4 trematodes, 3 cestodes, 2 nera- 
+adae tu. sia ole _ » oO s = 
vodes, and 8 phase), Si bldocraphy of 9 titles. 
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trition of 
206 Forestry Bld 
PP. 220-223, 1 


andA. J. RAS PON fede rasitism and malnu- 
(Logan J. Bennett, 
cama 7(2), April 1943, 
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Mortalit: amon; Texas deer is discussed and report made on the extemal 
and internal parasites (4 and 6 species, respectively) collected from two 
specimens, Malnutrition is the basic cause of mortality; it should be counter- 
acted in some localities and secsons by artificial feeding. 


Diseases end 


tee 


a=vasites: Of fox, red 
Smith, Lawrence F. Interna] parasites of the red fox in Iowa 

Journ. Wildlife Managerient (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 

College, P.. $1.00 a cony), 7(2), April 1943, pp. 174-178, tabdles. 


Report on autopsies of = carcasses, in which the methods employed and 
the results obtained ure cescribved. Five kinds of remtodes, 4 of cestodes, 2 
of Coccidia, and 2 of insccts were found; their de:ree of incidence are re- 
corded. Previo:s findinzs as to red fox varasites are summarized and 14 
references to the literature ere ziven. 


Sec See Rae We Oe eee ae een Teena 


Vehr, Everett ©, and Pon R. Coburn. Some economically important 
parasites of the wil@ sirkcyv end Housarian partridge of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game News (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 10 
Cents 2 copy), 15(11), Feb. 2643, pp. 14-15, 31, 4 photos. 


> 


Identity and life history of protozoans, tapeworms, and mematodes found 
in these Pennsylvania gen birds, with notes on their pathology and sugges- 
tions for treatment. 


Diseases and Perasites: Of Mustelidae 


wel'3 Banner B, New host re 


nS from post-mortem examinations of 82 specimens (both 
wild and Pagel representing 8 species of this family. 


Diseases and Parasites: Of squirrel, fox 


Graten, Edward, and Jacob Uhrich. Animal parasites of the fox 
Scuirrel, Sciurus nice rufiventer, ‘in southeastern Kansas, Journ. 
Parasitology (Science Press, Tancaster, Pa.), 29(2), April 1943, pp. 
159-160, 

References to previous publications on the subject and report on autop- 
sies of 100 fox squirrels, all but 7 of which yielded parasites. The results 
are given in 2 tabulation covering 15 groups of external and internal para- 
sites. 
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Tanlracere Thiyer atv 
re ¢ po DO ep ae Be fo 
VAY, e 2 — om. 


Pearse, A. S. Effects of surning-over and rakins-off litter on 
{ 


‘ 
certain soil animils in the Duke grt Amcrican Midland Naturalist 
(Notre Dare, Ind. $1.00 & con), &), March 1943, pp. 406-424, 1 fig., 


tables. 


Results of a 5-year study including the effects of the treatm 

1 temperatures, and uvon the number and ee of macroscopic 
_ oa 
C V 


nly LSe Bo ni rTnii we an raking 2 reduced th e total popu ations by apou two- 
thirds. Two-page rivliogranhy. 
Ecology: Census methods 


Stucholme, Allan T., Some census methods for game, Pennsyvivania 
’ al 


Gane News (Sennsyl vania Game Conmission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 
13(12), Merch 1943, po, 10-11, 26-27, 31; 13(13), April 1943, pr. 8-9, 30, 
illus, 


e a z numbers of animals are of fundamental 

qdlits mana erbensihrriie Tre euthor discusses: "(1) Direct enuner- 
e catios based on trapping, banding, and 
fend? (3) observations on the densi 7 of 
US ices," The article largely consists of @ 

hat iave toen pronosed or used. Bibdliography of 12 
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Saugstad, Stan.ey. Aerial census of bis; game in North Dakota, 
Trans. Seventh N. A. wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, 
nt . =" 2. —_— ee 2 - _ { th s 2 ny * np SA% e454 5 ies 
Investment Blds., Wasuingston, D. C. $1.00 a copy), DP. 543-354, 2 figs. 


Trial of the drive method, the pellet count, and oe cruising revealed 
that they were not very satisfactory under North Delota conditions. Airplane 
counting was then resorted to. The tyre of plane, the methods used, end ex- 
perience of the observers are described ond the results and costs reported. 

This manner of censusins, is regarded 28 the most xccurate, rapid, and economi- 
cal that has been tried in the State. 


Ecology: Census methods, deer 


~—— ee we ee ee ee ee 


Morse, Marius A. Technique for reducing; mn-power in the deer drive 
ensus, Journ. wildlife lena: cement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., 
State Colleze, Pa. $1.00 2 copy), 7(2), April 1943, pp. 217-220, 1 fig. 

Modification of the drive method to include counting of tracks under 
favorasle snow conditions, Reyuired men-power and cost were reduced 60 per- 
cent; other advartares are vointed ov 
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Ecolopvy: Census metiods, pheasant 
Allen, Durvard L, A pheasont inventory method based unon kill 
records and sex ratios, Trans. Seventh N. A. wildlife Conference 1942 
(American ‘jiJdlife Iustitute, InveStment Bldg., Washington, D. C. $1.00 
a copy), rp. 329-552, 2 tables. 


Discussion and taoulation descrintive of a method of calculating 
pheasant populations from figures as to the number of cocks killed, the per- 
centage Survivins the hunting season, and the sex ratio. Michigan. 


Ecology: _Cersus metheds, s«uirrel, fox 

Hicxs, Ellis A. 5 

tory methods app licabdle to t} 
ter (Geoffroy), Towa Stat 


Y 


a 
ames. $1.00 a copy), 18{ 


come major factors affect a the use of two inven- 
wEntere fox squirrel, iurus niger rufiven- 

ie ate College Press, 
on, "1942, Dp. 299-305, 44 ble Se 


Description of study are:, definition of census methods, record and dis- 
cussion of ovservations. \vthor's summary: "(1) To learn something of the 
factors affectins activity of *}.2 fox squirrel, observations Were made on a 
e50-acre timbered aree 
ventory methods inom a 
gation; (3) use of thes 
sr 


i 
in S*orv County over 2 period of 1.5 years; (2) two in- 
S lirear count and spot count were used in the investi- 
@ mevrods was aged influenced vy & large number of 
factors, namely, temperature, degree of cloudiness, topography, vegetative dis- 
tribution and association, vrecipitation, season of year, hour of daily obser- 
vation; (4) yearly observations indicate that the temperature bracket 31° F. 

to 50° F, was most conducive © scuirrel activity; (5) much more activity oc- 
curred on clear days ~_ on cloudy days; (6) seasonal division of data indi- 
cated that tlie peak of activit ccurred in fall. Activity during each of 
spring and summer 1s about ralf that of fall, while winter movement was 
Slightly less than that in either spring or summer; (7) the two methods of 
count mequabewsiars ated each other in indicating the time of day during which 
squirrel activity ves most pronounced. Ths peak of activity occurred from 
8:00 a sre 10:00 a.m, with a minor surse from 1:09 p.m.-2:00 p.m." 


. sting birds and the vegetation substrate, 
Chicago Ornitholosica! Society, 69 pp., 1 pl., 10 figs., 2 tables, 1942. 


(Ootainadle f froin tlie Fieid Museum Boo: Shon, Chicago, Ill. $1.00 a copy). 


Study of breeding birds in relatior to the vezetation of a 48 
tract on the shore of Pistakee Lake, Illinois. The geological history, and 
plant associations are discussed; the study area included both marsh and upland 
types, chiefly the SOLE. iethods of counting breedin;; >ird populations are 


reviewed and those used dy the author are outlined. He wos very successful in 
finding nests--up to 1,352 in a single season. The record of the findings for 
72 species of birds show the numbers of nests found in the different plant 
formations and sive index figures of the number of a 


cres per nest. The number 
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. : : F 3 ss _ ‘ fc 
of nests is else correlated with the amount of edge ver acre. [The author's 
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remark thet ecse effect ac net cefore deen cuantitatively measured omits con- 
sideration of tie paper vy Dsmoacia end Good in Journ. Wildlife Management, 

4(1), Jan. 1940, pp. 63-76.] In general, ——- density varied directly 
with the amourt of edge per unis area, The autt 's discussion undoubtedly 
advances undsvstandins of edge effuct. Cons! desutien of the results in the 
light of Raunimier's law of frequency led to the conclusion that nest frecuency 
depends upon the frequency of conmmities per acre (that is, increasing floral 
diversification), which seems only another way of stating edge effect. The 
ling pericds of the birds and the vertical distribution of nests are dis- 


preeding 
cussed ¢nd grcpied for 15 corsmon Species. Surprisingly, the familiar robin, 
which mite nests sc low, occuzies the ultirmte niche for heisht among 
these species. while the character of the vegetation was the prime limiting 
factor in the distribution of nesting birds, it is certain that broad physical 


characteristics of the nest site rather than its absolute composition determine 
its availability. The birds, moreover, are adaptable and tims are not: entirely 
bound to a porticular tyve of site. The author apparently subscribes to con- 
ventionsl theories of competition but says that, from his study, convincing 
instances of a limiting tyre of competition would be difficult to demonstrate. 
Clanges from ancestral nesting habits are noted, tabulated, and discussed; 

prese s is in invevse ratio to nast spneciclization. The bibli- 
ography extends to nearly 5 peser. Good field work, somewhat overelaborately 


reported. The originality; of ts: former vould lave been better matched by 

ps > 

sreater independence of fochienalle theory and terminology. f, for example, 

ecesis merely ms@ns invasion (yn. 3), whet is its excuse for being? The word 
+ b | 

"substrate," also,could hive beoun omitted from the title and elsewhere and no 


harm inn 


Xcology: Populations, mice 


Bees. Ee C. Studies of 4 small marmal population in Bagley wood, 
Berkshire, Jovrn, sAnim:.1 Ecolos: oe University Fress, 200 Euston 
Road, London, y We 1, England. 20 shillings a covy), 11(2), Nov. 1942, 


} 
Dp. 182-197, 5 figs., 12 tubdles. 


Author's surrmry: (1) A small mammal population in Bagley Wood, Berk- 


Shire, was studied from October 1936 throu:h February 1939 by trapping and 
marking sage aici (2) the areas in which treppins wis carried on provided a 
relatively large murber of distinct and eesily sepzrated habitat types within 
afew acres. Tio ‘ee of tréepping crid were employed, and four nights of 
trapping completed the monthly census in each area. Individual mice were 

t 


he lez with a nickel rim; ind were also weis:shed; (5) the chief 
species studied were the wood-mouse (Apodemus Sylvatic us) and bank=-vole 
(Clethriononys slareolus). Fluctuations in the numbers of doth species were 
observed, ind factors contributing to these changes are discussed. (a) About 
one-half of the op igpaaentaim disapveared within one month after first capture; 

(b) the decrease in numbers caucht to 2 very low relative density in the spring 
of 1938 (subsequent + to a relztively high density and an increased mimber of 
deaths in traps) susgested some mortality factor; (c ) Apodemus was found to be 


@ Wider-ranging animal than Clethrionomys, but both species tended to restrict 


thei y . $ 7 24 j 
neir activity to a fairly sm1l home rane; (da) immigration and emigration 
“Pparently played a definite role in the ropulation fluctuations; (8) it was 
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suggested thet weather changes ma, have affected the numbers of animals caught; 
(f) the sex ratio approximated to 1:1 for the total number of individuals 
caught, but males preponderated in the spring and autumn; (g) the population 
of both species showed a general increase of weight with the onset of the 
breeding seasoa: (4) statistical srualysis siucted that the distribution of the 
population ir the trapping srets «as not rancom. Certain habitat types appear- 
ed to be avoided, The distribution of Apodemus covld not be associated with 
any one habit factor, but the greutest mimber of Clethrionomys were taken at 
trap locatious in bracken (Pteridium aquilinum) areas; (5) tke distribution of 
Clethrionomys appeared to be associated with its relative density. The popula- 
tion ‘survives: from a period of high density to one of low density appeared 

to be greatest in those habitats which had ncermally maintained a low population 
density, It is sugessted that habitats which will mintain only low densities 
may be essential to the ultimate survival of a species," Bibliograpky of 12 
titles, 


Econo mi CS3 Fo? eS 


Surber, T. Sir Reynard--Saint or Sinner?, Conservation Volunteer. 
(Minnesota Dept, of Conservation, St. Paul), 6(53), June 1943, pp. 13-16, 
1 pl. 


Comment on the vaiuve of “ox pelts and on the status of the animals in 
fur farming and hunting. Anecdotes about foxes with some notes on their food 
habits, The author concludes that "there cin be no doubt that Sir Reynard's 
character is a blend of the «ood ané@ the bad. But the evidence indicates that 
he has been blasphemed mre than he deserves. Whereas tiie fox occasionally 
enjoys 4 pheasant or grouce dinner, more often his victims are mice, ground 
squirrels and other rodents that are harmful to man's interests." 


Economics: Propageted game birds 


Nestler, Ralph B., and Arnold L. Nelson. The industrial aspects 
of pheasant and quail propa; sation ‘in North America for 1939- 40, Trans. 
Seventh N, A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 115-130, 9 figs., 
7 tebles, 


A report on the status of game bird propagation in the United States and 
Canada in 1940, From authors' summary: “According to the 16th Decennial Cen- 
sus of the United States, taken in 1939, more then 543,000 pheasants and 
151,000 quail were raised on farms throuzhout the United States, not including 
figures from states reporting less than three farms, The number produced in 
1940 on state game farms or in cooperation with such farms, shown on returns 
from questionnaires completed by the various state game or conservetion depart- 
ments, was 889,000 pheasants and nearly 300,000 quail. During the same year 
state game departments purchased from private breeders 153,000 pheasants -and 
62,000 quail. This makes a total of 1,042,000 pheasants and 362,000 quail 
raised or purchased by the states, If the. former species is wniued at about 
$1.25 and the latter at $3.75 each, these 1,404,000 birds would be worth 1-1/2 
million dollars, According to the 16th Decennial Census, 659 farms reported 
production of pheasants during 1939, the average number raised per farm being 
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g29 birds. The seme census showed that in the spring of 1940, the number of 
farms reporting pheusints increused from 669 to 952, a +2 per cent increase, 
Diring 1939 at least 199 farms raised cuail, the average number of birds pro- 
duced ‘on e8¢h being 818, In the snring of the following year the number of 
ferms reporting cuail increased from 199 to 274, a 38 per cent increase, 


"Pheasants and quail are raised primarily for restocking areas depleted 
of came. The state gaiue departments are the greatest producers of game birds 
for these purposes, Provuzited fame birds, however, can be legally sold in 37 
states for meat, under varying types of restrictions. Thirty states allow 
sale of 211 kinds of pen-raised yame birds for meat; three states restrict 
seles to pheasants exclusively, and one state lirits seles to exotic species. 
Based partly on estimates and partly on sales reports, at least 55,000 pen- 
raised game birds ‘ere sold for neat durin; 1940." 


) 


Authors. The foundations of conservation education, National 
o 


Wildlife Fuderetion (1212 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wosnington, D. C. Paper, 
60 cents, wuckram, $1.00,a cory), vi+242 op., 12 pis., 1941. 


A boc of six chapters on various aspects cf the subject, of which two 
lave applicesion to wildlife. One by Henry B, iird on "Biology as the founda- 
tion of conservation education” (pp. 155-242) asserts that “life anc the study 
of life are of suprome importarce," and wise use of nstursal resources based on 
biological principles is fur ndamental to huran welfare, but that teaching of 
biology has declined, mst be restored, and its texts rewritten. The other 
chepter by W. W. end Richard W. Horner , "The role of applied science 
in conservation and its relation to wildlife" (pp. 73-154) is written mainly 
from the engincerinz poirt of view. pra Ee it deals mostly with drainage, 
pollution, and water control, the relations of which to wildlife aro sympathet- 
ically treated, The book is not a text but a presentation of conservation 
principles addressed to teachers to whom it should be both informetive and 
inspirationcl, 






Eivcation; Land ecology 


Leopold, Aldo, The role of wildlife in a liberal education, Trans, 
Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, 
Investment Bld:;,, Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 485-489, 1 fig. 


Instead of teachi ing Wildlife to prosvective professionils, the author 
would instruct citizens in seneral to see the land, understand what he sees, 
énd enjoy wiuat he understands. Sciences are separmte only in the classroom; 
out of doors they ere fused. Lend scology is putting tue sciences and arts 
together for the purpose of understanding our environment. Men is integral 
With that environment and should wholeheartedly edopt and act upon an ecologi- 
sal concept of life. Teachers in the wildlife field have an opportunity to 
expand into the mich needed promotion of an ecological land discipline, bene- 
ficiaries of which will have lifelong opportunity to continue their education. 


“cle 
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Eéucation: Noture study 


Eathurst, Effie G. Phonograph records as an aid to learning, in 


rural elenentary echools, University of te State of New York (Albany), 
171 pp., 9 pls., 4 tadles, 1943, 


Report on an experiment in making phonogreph records for the purpose 
indicated and upon their evaluation throurh trial, The test was regarded as a 
Success and it is hoped in post-war times to make the records commercially 
cvailable to schools. Stress wus placed on neture study, as indicated by opt 
series titles as: "We build 4 nature trail,” "f@king better use of nature, 
and "Do you know the birds?" The handbook describes the records in some Roe 
and for each states the objectives, curriculum experierces, questions that the 
teacher and pupils have discussed, and examples cf use. A minimum bi>liography 
for teachers is presented and acknowledgments are made to a considerable number 
of specialists who contributeé to the exveriment. 


Education: wildlife conservation 


wildlife co srvation, Trans, Seventh N. A, Wildiife Conference 1942 
(American ild alife Institute, Investment Blég., washington, D. C. $1.00 


a copy), pp. 495-505, tables. 


ann Rudolf, The nature and scope of trcining graduates in 
nse 


Discussion based uvon returns from 24 institutions to a questionary 
regarding the ee functions of graduate trairing in wildlife conser- 
vation. At the eleventh hour, inquiries were made as to the citects of the wr 
upon graduate-student morale, availability of funds, anc the teaching program 
and asked for predictious us to post-war conditions, After disposing of these 
topics, the author treats: A mind of professional caliber; principles vs, 
practice; filling the undergraduate saps (i.e. in training); responsibility 
for technical skills, habits, cnd viewpoints; scientific repute of wildlife 
work; relation to other fields; cooperation with state conservation depart- 
ments; @octoral degrees; standardized curriculum; course work vs. special work; 
resecrch at the master's level; relative importance of research on mster's 
thesis; publication of the theses; examinations; seminars; exverience in hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping; participation in conferences; subsidization of 
graduate students; outscoring the faculty; play of graduate students; short- 
comings of the students as a croup. , 


As written English, speech, and preadth of view received most criticism, 
it is evident that the faculties concerned share the views of Professor Englis# 
as noted in the following abstract. 


Education: Wildlife conservation 


English, P. F. The nature and scope of training undersreduates in 
wildlife cons ervation, Trens, Seventh N. A, Wildlife Conference 1942 
(American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldy., Washington, D, C. $1.00 


c copy), pp. 489-494, 
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More fundement2l treinin;; is recuired for a career in wildlife mnage- 
nent than can be crowded.into an undersraduate course of four years, The 
student shoulc work in as much of the basic courses as he can, but he will 
have to suppicment them and do «ny specializing that he plans in a graduate 
school, The sivrcent in this field should hve health, interest in hunting and 
fishing, anc racility in pubdlic reistions, le must receive such training that 
¢ will mike no serious mistakes in environmental manipulation, he must be 
able to write clearly and speax fluently, and be avle to work with people. 


jucetion: Wildlife conservation 


Va:. Dersi1., William R. The viewpoint of employers in the fields 
of wildlife ¢ en Trans. Seventh li. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 
pone Ji ife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washingtor, D. C. gl.00 


li 
a copy), ° 506-517, 1 table. 


The author reviews the principal Federal, State, and private employers 
end classifics ine kinds of work “og do. He presents a tabdulcition of the 
numver of men esmploved in wildlife conservation by eight agencies or groups of 


+ 
c 
gencies. Of the e:tire ‘umber, only about 10 vereccnt have had technical 
ining in t.is field. ‘he 1 (that for private and special agencies 
ne Au is more thin 6,Cuvc The results of the author's inquiries are 
presented under the heads: Lcits of kmovledse of candidates, personal 
qualifications, weaknesses in recent candidates, scientific attitude and 
aheatentine of land-use rrincirles. There should be cooperation between 
teachers and employers in *he conservation field so that the development of 
professional biologists cun be put on a firm end enduring basis. 


— 





Food Habits: Birds in relation to food production 


Collincse, Walter E, Jild Dirds and home-grown food in Britain, 
Nature coas Martin's St., Londen, J.C. 2, Ensiand. 1 shilling, 6 pence 
a copy), 151(3822), Jan. 30, 1943, pp. 123-129, 


"Ill-informed people are advocating the destruction of rooks, gulls, 
dlackbirds, thrushes and other insect-eating birds,” writes Dr. Collinge. 
Apparently this is a bit of that war-time hysteria that never fails to mni- 
fest itself, He ably combats it by summarizing the food habits of the groups 
of birds mentioned as well as of the titmice, He recommends control,. however, 
of the starling, house-sparrow nad wood=-pigeon and warns of the need of 


positive govermmental action in the field of economic ornitiology. 


Gese eg tan C., and Albert R. Shadle. Reforestation of aspen 


CEs enero Ce ok eM ee 


uttins by beavers, Journ. Wilélife Management (Logan J. 
y 


Sennen 206 Fo! estry Sldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 7(2), 
April 1943, pp. 223-228, 2 figs., 2 tadles. 


Contrary to prevailing impression, aszens grow slowly end in Allegany 


> 


Sta x 1 la , : 
State Park, New York, 20 vears are revuired %o produce trees of optimum age 
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end size for co.aplete use by the beavers and 35 years for saAxirmm production 
of food for the animals. Propay;ation by cuttings seems the most practicable 
method of reforestation where needed. Biblio:sraphy of 9 titles. 


Food Fabits: U*tilizetion of Lesredeza bicolor 


Pe EOP _Nerne E. Bicolor lesvedeza--a vetter boowhite food, 


North Carc.ine wildlife Conservation (Division of Game and Inland Fisher- 
ies, Raleigh, N, C.), 7(4), April 1943, pp. 8-9, 14, 2 photos, 1 table. 


The seeds of this shrubby svecies are reedily taken by bobwhites, the 
vark is eater freely by cottontrils, and the flowers are attractive to honey- 
bees, Thirty-five “odwhi*es taken in winter near or in plantings of Lespedeza 
bicolor had rode half of their food of the seeds of this plant. It is being — 
widely propa-s.ted by direct seeding and is especially recommended for use 

along woodland »orders. 


Food Habits:  Utilivation of Lespedeza bicolor 


Peatison, Allenii. nil fond of new lesredeza, Alabama Conserva- 


tion (Alaburmr Devt. cf Couss-vation, Mentsomery. 5 cents a copy), 14(11), 
May 1943, pp. 7, 12, 3 rhotos, 


The seeds of the shrubby Lespedeza bicolor are freely eaten by bobwhites 


= 


and the bark by cottontzils. The lant is rea ‘dily propagated by seed. 
Food Habits: Of amedillo 
ees, Rollin H. May tood hebits of armidillos in eastern Tems 


Americen Midland Niturclist (lotre Dene, Ind. $1.00 a copy), 29(2), 
March 1943, pp. 579-380, 1 tuble. 


Report on the contents of 25 storachs, recorded in only one instance to 
& group smaller than a family. Insects and earthworms together made up 90 
percent of the food, 


Food Habits: Of beur, black 


Fo a eivt aaa d ey 


Bennett, Loyan J., F. F. English, and R. L. Watts. The food nabdits 
of the black bear in P ennsylvania, "Fourn. Marmalogy (Emmet T. Hooper, 
University of Michi-en, Ann Arbor, $1.00 a copy), 24(1), Fed. 1943, pp. 
25-31, 1 fis., 5 tadles. 


Distribution and sarie velue are discussed; average yearly kill, 402. 
he State Game Cormission pays for verified damages to livestock and property; 
yearly payments have run from $423 to $2,999. This paper reports upon analy- 
ses of 119 scats and 7 stormachs from Pennsylvania and of 6 scats from Maine. 
Predominant items in summer scats were: iJild cherries, 52.7 percent of the 
volume; acorns, 12, 4. wax and bees, 11.5; woodechuck, 5.7; and blackberry, 4.6 
nercent. Tre mteri2zl found in fall and winter scats included acorns, 36.3; 
dveechnuts, 31.1; an ples , 10.9; and wild graves, 9.2 percent. 
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Food Keo its: | Pf doave 24 


Shedle, Albert R., Alme M, Naeuth, Edward C. Gese, and Thomas S, 


Austin. Comparison of tree cuttings of six beaver colonies in Allegany 
State Parl, New York, Journ, Maumilo-cy ( Ermet {T. Hooper, University of 
Michigen, ann Arbor, $1.00 © copy), 2A4(1)}, Feb. 19445, pp. 32-39, 3 tables, 


The cuitings are tabulated and discussed by beaver colonies, by plant 
generon, and vy stump diameters of the trees, The total for 6 colonies in a 
total of 182 ruanths of observation was 5,424; 74,4 percent were less than 3 


inches in dituu.ter, and oriyv 7.60 »ercent more than 6 inches, Of representa- 
tives of 17 (onera cut, those of 2, Por mud. us and Carpin ME furnished 56.9 pver- 


cent of the iotal cuttings. Only 1.4 perce: rt of 111 trees felled were unused. 
Bibliography of 7 titles. 


see eee 


Food tbits: — Of bob white 


De: “axkee W. Russell. Food habits of quail, west Virsinia Conser- 


vation (Co nservation Comaiss? on, Carleston, W. Va.), 7(2), May 1943, 
pp. 10 , 1% = 13 . 


Report uvon “rou: exuriietien” of 105 crozvs collected in.Jackson County 
in November and December. The ierdin; food items were: corn, seeds of Korean 
lespedeza, soybeans, vegsair lice, and hor; pexnuts. The occurrence, both in 
freyguency and volume, of -11 foods identified is discussed. 


Food Habits: _ Of deer 


Hill, Ralyk R., end Dave Harris, Food preferences of Black Hills 
deer, Journ, Wildlife Menagement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., 
State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, pp. 233-235, 1 table. 


Report on anslyses of the stomach contents of 79 white-tailed, and 20 
mule, deer, presented for 3 seasonal groups of the former species, and in 
eggrezate for the latter. Both frequency of occurrence and volume are stated, 
Leading items, by bulk, for the whitetail were bearberry, ponderosa vine, and 
buckbrush (Symphoricarpos) prowse; and for the rmle deer, Oregon grape, bear- 
berry, end buckbrush, 

Food Ha abits: Of fox, red 


Scott t, Thos. G. An investigation of the food coactions of the 


Northern Plains red fox, Iowa State Colleze Journ. of Science (Iow State 
College Press, Ames. $1.00 a copy), 17(1), Oct. 1942, pp. 117-119, 


Abstract of 4 doctoral thesis. The field work of this investigation 
Was carried out in central Iow., with occasional observations in other parts 
of the State, throussh the period June 1938 

1,454 scat analyses, "the red foxes were found to be primarily carnivorous 
with Substantial quantities of insect and plant foots being consumed when 
aveilable. Warm-blooded vertebrates were less frecuent in the warm weather 


to July 1941. Cn the basis of 


o 
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diet than in the cold wetther diet, wlereas,the reverse was true for insects 
and plant foods, The principal staple foods were cottontails and mice, 
especially Peromyscus and Microtus, The red foxes seemed to have food prefer- 
ences. The we2dow mouse was hizh on the scale of preferences. Insectivores 
and weasels were regulerly left uneaten. Weasels appeared to be narticularly 
unsatisfactor, 1s food, Carrion tiat was advanced in decay did not seem to be 
attractive food for the foxes 


Food Habits: O07 grouse, rurtfed 


Kittoms, Walter | H. October foods of ruffed grouse in Maine, 
Journ. Wildlife \onaga cat (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, la. $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, rp. 231-233, 1 table. 


Report o1 cortents of 34 crops and gizzards by the volumetric method, 
The food items are tabulated.and discussed. The most important were clover/ 
leaves, aspen buds end leaves, and hawthorn fruits. Bibliosraphy of 6 titles. 


Food Habits: Of grouse, rmffod 


nad dndbus waar ae oo @ ae © ae -——- 


Polterboer, Emmett B. Seasonal food preference trends of eastern 
grouse in .owe as shoim b> dronzing analysis, Iowa State College Journ, 
of Science (Iow: State Colls.je Press, Ames. $1.00 a copy), 16(3), April 
1942, pp. 331-335, 2 table 


Report on contents cf 176 fecal samples collected in northeastern Iow 
The foods utilized are listsd in the order of seasonal frequency, Of the food 
consumed throughout the ycar, fruits 7nd sesds together formed 29,9 percent, 
buds, 23.8, and leaves, 21.4. 


Food Hibits: Of mink 


Yeager, Lee E. Storing of muiskrats and other foods by minks, 
Journ, Mamma logy Viet, T. Hoover, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
$1.00 a copy), 24(1), Feb. 1943, pp. 100-101, 1 table. 


A cache on the shore of Rice Lake, nezr Banner, Illinois, contained 15 
reshly-killed suskrats, 2 mallards, and 1 coot. The table records observa- 
tions of 9 other authors on food stora ge by minks. Despite the fact that.one 
mink pelt is worth as much as 3-4 of miskrats, some marsh owners try to sup- 
press minks, as they believe that one mink my destroy 100 or more mskrats in 


a year, 
Food Habit ts; Of rat obits 


Riegel, andrew. Some observations of the food coactions of rabbits 
in western Kansas during veriods of stress, Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci. 
(John C. Frazier, Sec':7., Menhettan, Kans.), 45, 1942, PP. 369-3575, 2-pls., 
tables, 
Both jack rabbits ané cottontails are almost entirely veyetarian. 
Shifts from preferred to emergency foods are made under the stress of drought 
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943 or snow conditions. Author's surmery: "The jackrabd>its and cottontails are 
common residents of the Great Plains and the most numerous species of wild 

ts game. Prickly pear cactus, broom weed, pig weed, and sand dropseed grass ap- 
pear to be the favored food Plants of rabbits on the ranzje during favorable 
fer- and unfavorable times. During drought periods, forbs with succulent roots are 
es sought out anc cactus 2ads and fruits are —— in larvze cuantities, while 

rly heavy snows covered the sround rabbits ate auantities of dried remnants of 

Oo be Russian thistle, mffalo bur, sand aropseed, yucca, and cottontails ate cedar 
perries and twiss of ornamental shrubs, Considerable nunbers of spines of 
puffalo bur and prickly pear were found in the pellets of rabbits, itabvits 

act as azents of dispersal for several species of plants by disseminating them 
in their fecal pellets, sand dropseed, prickly pear an¢ nig weed being principal 
seeds observea in fecal pellets Germination tests 1ndic.te that some of these 


9 


* 
seeds re viable, Rabbits my have a part in the carly “»pearance of sand 
+ 
v 





ivetion." Biblioraphy of 6 titles. 
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drovseed in iand retired from cult 


1, Food Habits; Of raven 

les, Knowlton, C. F. Raven eats Mormon cricket egss, Auk (J. 

Street, 1120 Locust St., Puiladeiphia, Pa. $1.00 a cory), 60(2), april 
1945, p. 275. 


1 Notes on contents of 5 storzachs collected in Utah; one held remains of 
3 adult female Mormon crickets, including <85 ex-s. 


Food Habits: Of rovir 


aT 


16 robin in central New York, 
adel mia, Pa, $1.00 a 


deeake Hamilton, Ww. J., Jz. String 


, 


ae 0 Ud Hm ton, Je, JZ foce of t! 
ood Auk i. Fletcher Street, 1120 Locust St., Phil 
'y copy), 6C(2), April 1945, p. 273. 


Results of dropping analyses additional to those recorded by the author 
in Wilson Bulletin, 52(3):179-182, 1940. By percentage of frequency of occur- 
rence, seeas of boarverrv and sum ed among plant f foods, and beetles, milli- 


) ay « a ¥ ant nr . ma 
peds, 2nd ants amons aninal items, 


Food Habits: Of sapsucier, yellow-vellied 


—————-— Se mew ae ener ewe meee ee 


| on 
ie) 


STORE Dayton, .Yellow-bellied sa ‘ t 
= State of New York, Bul. to the Schools (Aibany. 10 cents a 
. March 1943, pp, 2656-270, 6 photos. 


- Brief account of the life history of the sapsucker, review of its food 
habits, and account of local damge in New York to Austrian ; Liscussi 
of the bird's economic status and recormiendation of a charitable view ( 
Which the abstracter who has detailed the injurious habits of s 
- heartily joins), 
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Food Habits: Of shore dirds 
habits of suorebirds (Charadriiformes) 
in mostheveters yas Tow. “Sta e Colles;e Tourn. of Science (Iowa State 
College Press, ames. $1.00 a copy), 17(1), Oct. 1942, pp. 133-135, 


Abstract of 1 doctoral thesis. In this investization 152 stomachs of 
shore birds were examined, al two of which were collect ed in the Ruthven 
Area, Clay and Palo alto counties, Iow. host of tiese were taicen in the fall 

1934 and represented four sp2cies: Wilson's snipe, dowitcher, and the 
lesser and greater yellowlegs, Insects were found in 95.65 percent of the 67 
snipe stommcrs examined, including fly larvae in 64.18. In 11 dowitcher 
stomachs, insects formed 85 to 90 percent of the dict. "Comparison of food 
habits of dowitchers and snipe shows that when collectud from the same type of 
habitat there are relatively few differences betwesn tiieSe species as to food 
taken, When collected from their more typical habitats there are certain rather 
distinct differences in the food habits. Availability and relative abundance 
of the kinds of animal food found in the tyne of ha >itat chosen in each case 
are the principal factors in determining tle variet:; and smounts of such foods 
taken. Food vrefcrences which might be inditated by the birds are believed to 
be of secondary importance.” While insects were «iso the principal item of 


Ssudsistence cf the lesser yellowiegs as shown by unilysis of 71 stomachs, the 
forms taken were somewhat different from those utilized by the snipe and 


dowitchers. No conclusions were based upon tlie examination of the stomch 
contents of only three «sreater athe. 


Food Habits: Of souirre!, gray 


Heamilton, Wd. J., Jr. O-.terpillers as food ot the gray squirrel, 
Journ, Mermlogy (Emiet T. looper, University of Michizan, Ann Arvor. 
$1.00 a copy), 24(1), Fad. 1945, p. 104. 


Of tue alfwing geometer (Phigalia tilea), »resuma>ly near Ithaca, New 


eee ese o0 ° © owe 


Lavler, Karl F. Food habits and economic relations of the turt les 

of Michi-an with special reference to fish meanazement, American Midlend 
faturalist (Notre Darie, Ind. $1.00 a cony), 29(2), Merch 1943, pp. 257- 

312, 9 figs., 9 tadles. 

Range, habitat, habits, and size are »riefly treacsed, and fc ; 

detailed so fer as the material permits, for 8 species. Tue economic relation 
of the turtles to fish managemen® are discussed, the paper is sumsarized, and 
a 4-page bibliogranty presented. The most comprehensive report that has been 

pudlished on the food habits of the American turtles. 
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Food| Eebi* 5S 3_ _ Of Uta stansburians 


——— ew ee mee emo me 
-——--—- 


Knowlton, G. Po. W. Don Fronk, end D. R. Maddock. Seasonal insect 
food of tx >rown-shou dered Ut? (Zizare), Tourn. Economic Entomology 
(E. N. Cory, College Pairk, Md. 75 cents copy), 35(6), Dec. 1942, 


p. 942, & tarles, 


Tabulation of insect foois found in 2,798 specimens, Eutettix tenellvs, 
the beet leafhopver, wes found in more than half of the stomachs including 
some cOllected in every month. The averave count of the leafhoppers for the 
individuals in whici it wc fouad was 10.27, The occurrence of insects 
(classed to orders) in the stomechs is tabulcted for the periods July-Auczust, 
and Septembes-Octo*«r. Heteroptera and Homoytera vere most important, 
numericdlly, Sometimes tre lizards congressated in ropulations estimated at 
200 to 700 per acre. 


Introductions: Coynu 


arrison, Earl J. Fer.l coy.us in the Pacific Northwest, 
Murrelet (] vseum Eldgs., 1 University of iAsiington, Seattle, wash. 70 
cents a cory), 24(1), 7 nagge die 1943, sp. 3-9, 1 mp. 


+ 


This Sovth Americin rocen: (Tyocast pe seus). * "avout the size of 
veaver," is avparently Well estanlished in en and Oregon as a result 
of escapes or liberations -rom fur farms, These records, the value of the 
animls in the local faun:, and its future prosvccts are discussed. 3ibliog- 
raphy of 7 titles. 


Introductions: Muskra 


Twining, Howard, and Arthur L. Hensley The distribution of 


muskrats in California, California Fish and Bane ‘tet Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif.), 29(2), April 1945, pp. 64-78, Figs. 22-26. 


Muskrats, originelly occupying only restricted and widely separated 
areas in California, have so profited by irrisation developments and by intro- 
ductions that their range has been expanded many fold. Attractive vrices for 
Delts have encouraged treppving and in recent years nearly 70,000 animals have 
been takenseach season, The distribution of the catch in 1940-41 anc of the 
animals eaten 3 " mapoed and the occurrence of the animals and the status 
of trapping are discussed we counties and subordinate loc@lities, 


Life Histories; Beaver 


Ook Devid B. Mistory of a beaver colony, Journ. Mammalogy 
(Emmet T, Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann rbor, $1.00 a copy), 
24(1), Fed. 1943, py. 12-18, 1 pl., 1 fis. 
Yearly history and discvssion of the vicissitudes of a colony in Rens- 
Selaer County, N. Y., resultin; from the reintroduction of a single pair. 
Durin; 8 years the Oorizinal pair produced 17 young; the colony built 4 dams 
and 5 lodses. They have cut the trees from 9 acres of inferior second=-growth 
hardwoods, 


5 
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Life Histories: _DSighorn 


bighorn shes> in the Tarryall Mountains of Colorado, Journ. Marmalogy 
(Briet T. Hooper, University cf Michigon, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 
24(1), Feo. 1943, pp. l-lJ, 2 pls. 


Spencer, Clifford C. Notes on the life history of Rocky Mountain 


The present paver discusses: seasonal ranges, breeding habits, fighting, 
lambing season, voice, food habits (a list i8 given of plants eaten; sedges, 
grasses, and forbs are preferred), losses (from coyote, mountain lion, and 
poaching; none from eagles), range conditions (good), range competition (not 
serious). Identifications of ticks, coccidia, and stomach worms are recorded, 
Magpies were chserved to remove ticks from the sheer. (An incidental note 
lists prairie dogs and rabbits as food of the golden eagle.) The herd twice 
(1885, 1924) severely reduced by epizootics now nu:ders about 400 and is in- 
creasing. "Factors. resvonsible for this increase eppear to de: a4, sufficient 
yearlong range for more than the present numbers in the herd, b. favorable 
ecnditions anc extensive south slopes for winter range, c. no excessive loss 
from predation or poachin;, d. no known loss from disease or parasites, e. ex- 
cellent lamb crops with indicated survivals of 70 percent as yearlings, f. 
favora»le attitude toward <nd pretection afforded these sheep by the local 
ranchers," 


Life Histortes: _ Coot 


Sooter, Clarerce A. Ecology and management of the American coot 
Fulica americana emericcna Gmelin, Iowa State Colleze Jovrn. of Science 
(Iowa State Collese Iress, Ames. $1.00 a copy), 17(1), Oct. 1942, 
pp. 126-128, 


Abstract of a doctoral thesision an investiyation in northern Iowa dur- 
ing 1936-37. Descrintion of nests, location, number of eggs laid, incubation, 
hatchability, and a:cnts responsible for the destruction of nests are given. 
Approximtely two young were produced by each pair of coots nesting in the 
area studied in 1957. The weather destroyed more nests than any other agent. 
The food of the coot consisted largely of the most available plant material; 
the four more importent sovrees as shoiwm by stormch examinations being pond- 
weed, Sedge, smartweed, and hornwort, Animal food wes more prominent in the 
diet of the youn; than in that of advlts. The marshes of northwest Iowa could 
be made to produce more coots by fencing against livestock. 


Life Histories; Cottontail 


———e ore wm were ew Ore ee ee ee 


Hendrickson, George 0. Mearns cottontail investizations in Iow, 


Ames Forester (Dest. of Forestry, Iow State Colleze, Anes. $1.00 a 
copy), 21, 1943, pp. 59-73, 1 photo. 


Record of observations on tke behavior and breeding of captive animals 
and on natural nests, including number of young. Factors affecting survivel 
are discussed and suggestions for mina‘serent mde. Reference is made to to 
tularemia, parasites, and predators. A review of the Iow: work 1936 to date. 
Bibliography of 24 titles. 
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Dove, Mot 


Ecologv and management of the mourning dove, 


Zenaiaura Toeroura 


eee iss iste Bh. f 


A oa 
nesting habits, 
lists tne eet para 
revealed by returns of 
nestS are aprronrriated 
are strong cconwetitors 






elk on the 
(Portland, 


Biolossical 5S urvey (now 


Came Department. 


estimated at from 6,000 to 


65 DP., i8 Pigs., 22 t2dles 
Report on a coopertive study mde by the U. 5. Fo 
1d th 


The rane of the subspecies is describe 
11 
1k 


in Cass County, Iowa, Iowa Agr. Eqpt,. Sta, 
310, DD. HcO-415, SE tcbdles, Fed. 1943, 
of study. 


report upon 3 years It treats of production, 


evelopment of the young, decireting factors, and food habits; 


Sites observed, coOmuents on migration especially as 
vanded birds, ond makes management suggestions, Robius' 
by doves as foundations for their own, English svarrows 
of tie dove for food. Bibdliosrapky of 59 titles. 


Range conditions and manasrement of the Roosevelt 
asula, %7. S. Forest ae, Worth Pacific Resion 
(mimeosraphed), [194 


rest Service, the 
wildlife Service), and the Washington State 

ad, and present numbers 
he region 


Wiaeh ana 


FLIES ana 


,00S; the history of e from the 


t 
time of overexploitation, through later protection, and culminating in over- 
en 


population of certain ares is sketched. A section on # 
weirhcs, measurements, molt, 


life history treats: 
of antlers 
habits. Data on plant 
record the conparative 


rm} 


ss 
here is 2 report on the on tents 
it 


mosses in the diet. T 
samples, 
described, mapped, and 
tricts and by sex and a 
cause and summarized. 
S do also the effects 
tood habits of the couz 


fences, hence methods of control 


Ssummrized and reports 
of 13 titles 
cation, 


mating, dreedin:, 


Mineral re equiremen 


- A comprehensive 


eral description and 
herd tendencies, development 
celving, migrations, d2ily movements, and feeding 
utilization are presented in some detail and tables 
values of trees, srrubs, greésses, weeds, ferns, and 

(by volume) of 9 stomach 
Ss are rtm The winter and summer ranges are 
gic al their condition noted. Populations by dis- 
age classes are estimated and losses analyzed as to 
nero hy diseases, and parasites receive attention 
of predation and hunting. VWNotes ere presented on the 
sar, bobcat, and dleck bear, The elks damage crops and 
are suggested. Previous investivations are 
upon them cited. There is 2lso a separate bibliography 
report worthy of a more permanent form of publi- 


_Natrix kirtlandi 


Conént, Roger. Studies of North American water snakes--Natrix 
kirtlandi (Kenaicott) American Midland Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. 
$1.00 a copy), 29(2), March 1943, pp. 315-341, 1 pl., 2 figs., 1 table. 


History of knowledze of this 
material studied, morpholocy, ee 
and relationships are 


habits, 


species, conspectus of 
eosravhic variation, renge, habitat, 
discussed and there is a 5-page bibliosraphy, 
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Life Histories; Pertridse, Hungarian 


————me eee eee re rr ewe ee ee 


Hart, Frank E. Hungarian partridces in Ohio, Ohio Conservation 
Bul. (Division of Conservaticn, State Offico Bldy., Columbus. 10 cents a 
copy), 7(4), April 1943, pp. 4-£, 26, 4 photos, 


As a resilt of two pericds (1909-16, 1924-50) of rather liberal stocking, 
these birds were well established in 9 counties, in some parts of which they 
attained populitions of 100-125 per square mile. However, in 1954-56, there 
Were great decreases in these areas. To get further light on the reasons for 
success and fiilure, 4 stud of ts xirds was carried on in 1942, uwoon which 
this article is a'repcrt. It includes notes on the vreeding season, cover 
preferences, riestiuz, case of youry, seasonucl movements, and agenesis 
limitations. In the Ladicon Covnty study area, on the average, & pair produc 
15 eggs, 76.6 m>ercent of which hatchec, and the porulation wes. 1 aan to 17,7: 
acres, 


ed 


Yocom, Charlies F. The liyngaricn partridge Perdix perdix Linn. in 
the Palous: kezion, uneten, Ecolovical Monographs (Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C. j1.£0¢ copy), 13(2), April 1943, po. 167-201, 17 


figs., 30 tables. 


The resion and the study avea are ecolorricaliy descrided and mapped. 

haracteristics of the p-rtvidge are discussed, including sex ratio (even), 
Weizhts (male avg. 13.61, female 12.8, ounces), sex differentiation in plumage, 
ase distinctions, flight, flushing distances, cruising radius, calls, and 
seasonal ranges. Import:tions into the United States and liberations in the 
west, including the stud: re-ion, are reviewed; in this area phenomenal suc- 
cess Was achieved. Tie distribution of the Hungarian partridge in the Old 
world is summrized, and in the New, detailed and mapped, .There are only 2 
areas of successful establishment, the northwestern, and the Wisconsin to Ohio, 
trects. The relationship of the vartridces to other birds is discussed. Among 
life history topics taken un are: Prenestiim, activities, nesting (losses 67.5 
nercent,due as usual largely to mn), broods (47 percent lost in the first two 
weeks), food havits (with review of the findings of previous investizators), 
populations, and mortality factors (including predators, parasites, and dis- 
euses), Management suszestions are mide, the paper is fully summarized, and 4 
bibliography of 34 titles is presented, an excellent report on a very cesir- 


able species, 


i 


(Phasianus colchicvs torquatus Gmelin a) in north-central Iowa, Iowe State 

qa a” tat ryt 
Colleze Journ. of Scisznce (Io.m State Colleze Fress, Ames. $1.00 4 copy), 
17(1), Oct. 1942, rp. 30-33. 


Baskett, Thomas Sebree, Production of the rinz-necked pheasant 


stract of a doctor.l thesis on the behavior of the pheasant, nesting 
cycle, and the relationsiins between natural pheasant production and asricul- 
tural practices, weather, and other environmental conditions carried out during 
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the breeding seusons of 1959-1941, The study area was used chiefly for agri- 
cultural purposes, hence a iarse percentage of the nests were located in hay 
fields, and « lesser proportion in fields of srmll grain and in fence rows. 

The proportior. of successful nests Was highest in small erain and lowest in 

hay but the 7atar the hav Was mowodG the hi tueE2 the nercer tage of successful 
nests. Nearly 2 third of all nests lost were deserted due to disturbance by 
man, Crows werc responsible for bout a fifth of the total nest destruction. 
Nesting losses are largely wede u» for by renestings. “it was estimated that 
in . 352 chicks hatched and left the nests on the 1,520-acre study area; 

r 1940 the estimate was 528, and for 1941, 954, ages the first seven weeks 
a hatchiny, there were Losses of about 2, 6 chicks per brood in 1939, 5.3 
chicks per brood in 1940, and 5.3 chicks per »rood in 1941. The following es- 
timated numbers of c’ icks rttairnec the ase of seven weeks: in 1939, 247; in 
1940, 355; and in i? 


Life Histories: Raccoon 


Giles n. LOROY, W. Evidences of raccoon movility obtained by tagging, 


Journ. Wildlife i huagement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, Fa. $1.90 a covy), 7(2), April 1943, p. 255, 1 table. 


nimais indicated Cispersal up to 75 


Returns from 19 out of 26 taysed a 
f reletse, the males being the greater 


miles in a direct line fvom the point o: 
wanderers. 


life Histories: Raccoon 


Stuewor, Fredemic’s a Ra 


Michigan, Ecological g 
31.50 a copy), 13(2), April 1943, 


coons: their habits and management in 
Duke University Press, Durhem, N. C. 
\) 


The author describes the are& and the methods of his study (including 
holding and marking procedures). Under seneral characteristics he treats: 
Appearance, physical qualities, voice, sense of smell, nocturnelism, longevity, 
end value. Life history subjects are discussed under such heads as: Repro- 
cuction, weight, ase classes, dai fooc habits, denning, range, and 
populations, Management recommendations relate to maintenance and improvement 
of habitat, control of darmre, establishment of sanctuaries, opossums as com- 
Petitors, artificial pronagation, estimating abundance, and harvesting. The 
paper has a detcailed surmary and a list of 57 hoahasag hy: literature cited. 
4nother of the fortunately crowing number of thorough life history studies. 


Baumgartner, Luther L. Fox snuirrels in Ohio, Journ. Wildlife 


Management (Los: “n J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa, 


ad 
91.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, pp. 193-202, 1 pl., tables. 


Report on a study coverin’, habitats (tosetzer with a method of rating 
their values); daily, seasonal, and dispers2l movements; aud the cmracter, 
frequency, and measurements of leaf nests. 
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Mosby, Henry S., and Charles 0, H.ndley. The wild turkey in 
Virginia: its status, life history, aud monagement. (Cormission of Game 
and Inlan?’ Fisheries, Richmonc, Va. $1.U0 a copy), xx+281 pp., 2 col. 


pls., 68 figs., 28 tables, 1943, 


Wildlife management studies, of fairly recent history in this country, 
are now cert@inly paying dividends. Several “best-in=their-class" publications 
have resulted and this well-made book worthily continues the Series. t is 

he final report on the jor research effort of the Virginia Cooperetive wWild- 
life Researc:. Unit from Sevtembor 1935 to July 1942. Ina treatment of the 
history of tuc turkey, a rap is presented t*st outiines the approximte origi- 
nal distritution of 6 subcpecies. The domesticatior of the turkey, its utili- 
zation by the Indiaus and ezrly setthers, and its ¢eneral extirpation also are 
discussed. Records of disappearance of the bird from 31 counties in Virginia 
are quoted; however, the species held on i. others and wos never entirely 
eradicated from the 01d Dominion. The original and present distribution of 
turkeys in the United States and their ranze and varying abundance in Virginia 
are discussed and mpved. Sug:sostions are mde as to further restocking and 
as to the regulation of twrtir: in the State. A chapter is devoted to hunting 
Seasons and methods and iarcther to turkey environment as affected by man's 
activities. Treatment cf tiese subjects occuries Part I of the book, Part II 
is devoted to life histor:, «nd Part III to propagation and management. In 
the life history section, general characteristics, breeding activities, nest- 
ing losses, inimical factors, food habits, roostin:, flocking, flying and 
running, and longevity are treated. Propagation, which was much advanced by 
Virginia studies, restocking, ranse requirements, forest management in rela- 
tion to the turkey, and 2ll phases of a management program for the State re- 
ceive attention in Part III. An anpendix presents considerable data on weights 
and measurements, There is an 8-page biblio:raphy and 2 full index, A 
thoroughly grounded and excellently prenared report. 


> 


Life Histories: Upland zame birds 


a a a ee ee ae ee a ee 


Ball, Chester, Norman F. Knott, and Burton Ieuckhart. Upland game 
bird study, Jhitman County, Washin,ton, 1940, State Game Conmission 
(515 Smith Tower, Secttle, Wash.), Biological Bulletin 6, iii+81 pp., 


? pls., 3 graphs, 45 tables (mimeo;;rapied), Sept. 1941, 


The report on field and laboratory investi-jations of the ring-necked 
pheasant and the Hungarian partridze contains a cescription of ‘hitman County, 
its flora, and climate, and of two study areas, A section devoted to mating 
and nesting notes various methods on locating nests and dates of nesting and 
hatching; pheasants averaged 12.7 esgs per nest and Ihngarian partridges 17.4. 
Hatch was very high, averaging about 95%. More pheasant nests were found in 
nermanent pasture and -;ressland than in other ty>es of environment, followed 
by brush, wheat stubble, and alfalfa; while those of the tungarian partridge 
were most common in permanent pasture and grassland followed by alfalfa, brush, 
and wheat stubble. Farming activities weve responsible for nesting losses to 
the extent of 47.4% for the pheasant and 84.7% for the partridge. The study 
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jndicated that only a sm:ll percentage of the birds that were wauooenares. in 
their first attempt et nesting tried agsin. Losses »y predators were smll, 
only three out of four pheasant rests being Ces toured and none of those of the 
partridge. This portage is due to @ high population of buffer prey. Pheasants 
were apparently more susceptidle to predation than. wer the Hungarian partridges. 
The authors state that thore were no deaths bys ms could be pide to para- 
sites and diseases but thet mora research is needed alons: these lines. Analyses 
of crop énd 3izzard contents for both species of “bina are prem in tables for 
all seasons, A large percentage of the food of these birds was made up of 

waste grains, principally wheat; insects ind grsens 2lso were important in the 
pirds' diet. During periods when snow covered che peng thernepris, rose, 
burdock, toascl, and choke cherry were mach utilized »* pheasants. Tnrere are 
indtostions tiat these birds substitcte secds for rit Psion ¢ the winter months. 
The food of the partridress under similer conditions cousiste of mainly of green 
waterial, chiefly dledes of winter wheat, 


The following principal manasjemont suywestious are made: reating small 
refuges, improving the environment, and reducing the kill. The most critical 
period for g£32me rsured birds is the first two weeks aftcr being released 
in the wild. The £4 e of such birds is fully discii*sed una further 


U U S 
; AAS re : niet nwa: A 32 2 RA epean ns -~+1 5 
recormended if resteckin; is to be continucd,. Jibiiostap*y of 8 titles. 


Management; Bcavcr 


Tapos, Donald T.. The statvs of hsavers in California, California 
Division of Fish and Came (Perry Pldg., Sin Francisco, Calif.), Came Bul. 
6 £4 


3, SF ype, 2 


ft 


There are about 1,390 deavers in Californie; the number is reridly re- 
duced when trapping is PRESEN. but on the other hand, is guicily increased 


: y 
under protection. This rover cummarizes the history of beavers,and ciscusses 
end maps the distribution of the three subspecies cccurring, in the State. The 
location and euaractoristics of colonies ave set forth in detail and habitats 
and beaver cuttin ,s are freely illustrated. Economic status and ecolozical 
requirements are discussed, the history of vlantec beaver colonies is traced, 
and minajsement susgestions rade, woody er are most important as food 

ls and a few other herbs are eiten; of tne woody plants, Fopulus, Saiix, 


nus, in that order, led in value. ’ Bibliography of 12 titles. A compre- 


Manegement: Burning 


lated burning 4&5 & mersh management techniai 
Trans. oar Ne he Jildlife Conference 1942 (American Wilélife Instit 
Investment Blds., Washington, D. ©. $1.00 a copy), np. 257-263, 1 table. 
» Mezr, and June is one of 
aS ¢ g irie Provinces" of Canada, 
Origin of the fires and methods of control are discu A cooperative cam= 
paign to reduce mwirning on the Libau Marshes was gbout 75 percent successful 
and resulted in the best wild dvck hatch in 20 years. eiine fsement sussestions 
&are mde, 


“aterfowl nest destruction by fire in Apri 
the most serious cou J 1 
; 
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_./Bnpegement; Deer 


Halloran, Arthur F, Management of deer end cattle on the Aransas 


—“—_<_— 
Wr 


National Wildlife Refuse, anys Journ. Wildlife Mcnaziement (Logan J. 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Rldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a cory), 7(2), 
April 1945, pp. 203-216, 1 fig., 3 tables. 


The deer herd on the tract involved has had e continuous out eventful 
history, once boeing largely dedieted by disease, Representatives of various 
species and subspecies have bean introduced but the pepulation retains essen- 
tially the characteristics of the native stock. The environment, known changes 
in it, and census methods used in the present study are described. The food of 
the deer is rather thoroughly discussed on the basis of field observ.tions; the 
anirals are preponderzntly grazers end devote far more ittention to species of 
Paspalum than to other gr aSsec. The peper includes notes on Seasonal havits 
end daily movements and more briefly on. life history of the deer. Management 
Susgestions are made with references to witer supply, control of oak. brush, 
Cistribution end regulction of cattle grazing, and removal of excess deer. 


Mitchell, G. BE. Hord management of mils ceer, Trans. Seventh N. A. 


Wildlife Confcrence 1942 (Amcrican Wildlife Institute, Investment Blds., 
Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 391-397, 1 mp. 


Management should be based on the needs of the individual herd and ap- 
plied only on the ranze of thet herd. Naming each ranse after some geographic 
feature mterially aids in locating it. Suggestions are siven as to checking 
on the movements of the animals, determining carrying ca»acity of the range, 
estimating populations, and reculating herd numbers, Bibliosraphy of 5 titles. 


Management; Duck, Wood 

Stuewer, Frederick W. Smell entrance to a wood duck nest, Journ. 

Wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., St ate College, 
Pe, $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1945, pb. 236. 


This entrance measured 4 x 2-1/2 inches, & size that would exclude even 
yearling raccoons. The susgestion is imde tit 2 smmll openings abovt 2 feet 
avove the floor would protect wood ducks using nest boxes, 


Olsen, Orange A. Manacing Nebo's wapiti, Trans. Seventh N. A. 
Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Inst itute, Investment 3Bldg., 


7 


washington, D. C. $1.00 2 copy), pp. 575-379, 


Abstract of an advence edition of this paver appeared in WILDLIFE 
REVIEW, No. 35, Novertber 1942, p. 54, 
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semeut : Farm 3 rildlife 


a eae + iee ao + au _-—s eee 


Davison, Verne E, Thirty millioa acres of undiscovered wildlife 
land in the inited States, Trans. Seventh ". A. Wildlife Conference 1942 
(American Jildlife Institute, T:.vestment Pldg., Washington, D. C. $1.00 
a copy), rp. 366-374, 12 photos, 


The author refers to lend on farms that can be manased for wildlife, 
The goal shoul i be limited to practices that are suited to the farm prosram as 
influenced by the people who control it. Field borders in wooded country are 
properly regerded as wildlife lend because ordinary farm crops can not be pro- 
Similarly the steep sloping banks of streams, 


duced at a prorvit vpon trem, 

rock outcrops and other iste lands, woodlard not under forestry management, 
poorly dreined boticmlands, and hedgerows are more profitably devoted to wild- 
life producticn thur to other ures Suggestions are given for the mnagemert 


2 
of such lands. Bibdliosraphy of 
Management :__ Farm wildlife 


Gre he i 


il, Edward H, Wer crops from wasted acres, Soil Conservation 


(Supt. of Documents, Washinztou, D. C. 10 cents a copy), 8(9), Merch 


1943, pp. 199-204, 4 protos, 


The poss si bilities of inecveising wild crops and their utilization are 
discussed. Amon; them are farm furs; some fur animals are of value for edible 
pI 


meat and convertible fat. Tied erows halter virds anc marmals that are of 
value in feedin:; upon insect pests of the farm, 


Management: Feed patches 


CHEE e ees esen as Saas nae « 


Blair, Frank D. Food plantings for game birds, Conservation 


Volunteer (Minnesota Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul), 6(31), April 
1943, pp. 15-15. 


Continuous winter feeding is expensive and Wasteful, causes the birds 
to become slugsish, and lowers their resistznce and reproductive ability. 
Energency feeding may at times be advisable although starvation is not always 
the cause of winter mortality. In severe cold, the birds’ mouths end nostrils 
become incrusted with snow =nd ice from the moisture in their exhalations and 
they die from suffocation. Experiments were mde with feed patches as a sub- 
stitute for artificial feeding and it was found tut for Minnesota, cane (a 
Sorghum) was the best grain to use because the stalks always extend above the 
Snow and the seeds adhere tightly to the head. About 5,000 acres of cane has 
been planted annually since 1935 at a cost less than a fifth of wht was 
Previously srent on winter feediny. The effect on the pheasant population has 
been markedly beneficial. 


Manegement: Forest wildlife 


Graham, Sémuel A. The integration of fur and timber production, 


Trans, Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, 
Investnent Bldg., AShington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pr. 456-462, 1 table. 
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The siuvgls-crop principle of land management has almost everywhere 
proved to be fallacious, Diversification is the zreat need and nowhere more 
so than in forestry. woodland products may well be supplemented by those 
harvested by hunting, fishing, cnd trapping. Cood forest management promotes 
interspersion of types and favors uildlife production, Trappin:; should cease 
to be exploit-ve and the furs slo.1id be handled as a crop, Timber tynes are 
rated according to their degres o> attractiveness to nine kinds of fur animls, 
@s &@ contribution toward the inte:ration of fur and timber production, 


Management; Fur animals 


Butler, L. Fur cycles ind conservation, Trans. Seventh N. 


Wildlife Confersree 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., 
Washingtou, D. C. 31.09 a copy), on. 463-4706, 2 fizs., 1 table. 


From consideration of the cyclic fluctuations in numbers of the lynx 
and other species, and the effects of trapping upon population levels, the 
éuthor concludes that there are greater possibilities of production from oscil- 
lating than from stable populaticus, the latter alveys being comparatively low. 
Those of some fur beirers have pee so low that they are no longer able to 
respond to better ecologicai co.ditions by corresponding increase in numbers. 
The ideal cordition would >< cx. in wrich just enoush breeding stock is left 
to respond to the chan;in: conditions, but not enough to cause crowding, 
excessive predation, unnecessary migration, or disease epidemics, 


Management; __ Fur animals | 


OtRoke , Earl C. Tur bearers--a neglected source of forest reveme, 


Trans. Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, 
Investment Bid:., Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), op. 451-456. 


The virgin forests were the source of the great takings of furs in 
early days, but the slizhter growths of the present are probably even more 
productive, Witt good mnagement, they certninly can be. Aspen converted 
into beaver velts may yield worth-wrile income from woodland while the owner 
is waiting for the pines and spruces to srow. lIhsimrats also, which thrive 
about lakes and streams in the forest, my de harvested at a profit. Predators 
probadly can be sufficiently controlled vy being trapped resularly for furs. 
The production of furs from forested lands deserves much more attention and 
management effort than it is recciving. 


Manugement: Ferd regulation 


-_“« . -_-——-= 


Cahalane, Victor H. «a corservation spiral, Audubon Magazine 


(1006 Fifth Ave., New York. 35 cents 2 cony), 45(1), Jan.-Feb. 1943, 
pp. 14-18, 3 photos, 


Pros and cons relative to regulation of the Yellowstone ¢lk herd. Re- 
duction in numbers and restoration of natural predators are recommended. 
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men, Journ. 


State Colleso, Pa. 


tion to answer 


No. 37 





June, 1943 


y™ 
entory 


Verne E, A calender “et of record keepin: for sports- 
“Tildlife Mencgeuers (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Blds., 
2.00 a copy), 7(2), Aaril 1945, po. 129-153, 1 fig. 
The author suggests that farmers and sportsmen will be in better sosi- 
estionnaires (as well as to handle their own game provlems) 
o £ 
i 


if they keep r- ea 


ear for the -yr.ose, one vage of 
are poiuted out. It may be obtained from the Soil Conservetion Se 


uses 


Spartanburg, South 


Vanagement: Inventory 


r records of fish and game taken, He has devised a calen- 
which is illustrated. Its advantages an 
ervice, 


Carolina. 


in northeastern 
206 Forestry 


winter wildlife censu 


ldlife Mana;-ement a - Beahett, 
> 


Wisconsin, urn. ii e 
Bldg., State Collesze, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, pp. 133-141, 
1 fig., 2 tables, 


censusing it arc descrideod. Rex 
for 3 types cf onvi 


cole spells witiin 


type of survey devends upen 
the numerical abundance of svevora 
close results for 


vy area on the Nicolct National Forest and the Robey method of 


tabulated and discussed species 
ronme:it. “.riml ectivity arparently was er influenced by 
the tertvraivre renges expericnses” (0° t wTnis 
the ability of technicians to estimate correctly 
syvccics a animals from siz;ns alone; it 
severa An aont of one-half to 


si+aA + e 
vs ars 





SNSCi CF e 


—_ a : al 
three-fourths cont per acre surveyed inmy be exvected with experienced men." 
Manegement; Inventory, acc clissus of doer 

Park, Barry pee. 2e 3c5 ; iv, A simplified method for deter- 


Mining the condition 


forage, U. S. 
Washington, D. 
1943, 


Conditions 
and recent history 
Data On Wei Zhtsc nd 


ticelly analvzed, 


foot, on account of its 


Outine use as an 
of weights and mea 
cation includes 9 


, 
Vamgement; Marsh 





orn the Allies 


d 
deor herds in relation to available 
ical Bul. &40 (Sunt. of Documents, 
vp., 20 figs., l map, ze tadiles, 


heny National Forest (Pennsylvania) ere described 
tiere, its study and management, reviewed. 
measurements collected 1935-39 ere sum ore and statis- 

Of all the charecteristics stu died, that of length of hind 
dependability aud ease of taking, is recorumended for 
index to the condition of deer herd for which a basic set 
surements by sex and age classes is available. The pudli- 
titles of "litereture cited,” aud 26 of "»ibliography." 


LLULLE 


of the deer herc 


© 


Hevritt, 


ae ee Pe ee ee” 


1942 Seeamica 
$1.00 a copy), 


cag rer Management of an artificial mersh in southern 
its Gnd muskrats, Trans. Seventh N. A. wildlife Conference 


Investment Bld-;., Washington, D. C. 


Jilalite get 


WT ?) S os 
DP. 277-2382 a & t2bles, 
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A 1,600-<cre farm on Which it hed been founc too difficult and expen- 
Sive to keep the wter dowm, was converted into 2 marsh. Fuaping was still 
needed to mAirtsin 2 constant level. Ayuatic p S Were introduced and grew 
rapidly, Tratping of muskrats was begun in « year and has brought an almost 
annually ine~socsin: yield ever since, Ranges o? the figures is: 1930 total 
catch 575, mim>er per acre 0.48; sud for 1942, 8,191 and 7.0, sespectivaly. 
Some winter feelin’; has been dore. Cattail is a ‘staple food during most of 
he year but fowering rush ( But ous ) is important in earl: summer. Notes are 


given on sex ratios and on the values of pelts and meat. The marsh ¢ ae sup- 


ports 2 good population of tvild ducks and yields 4a return from fishes. 





Smith, Rohert H. Meantgement of the salt marshes on the Atlantic 
Coast of te United Stwtes, Trans. Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 
(American \ildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington, D.C. $1.00 
& copy), pp. 272-277, 


Subjects incivded are: control of water levels in relation to miinte- 
nance of aquotic plants anc to mosavito control; establishment of fresh-water 
pools in bras’ish environnunt; ccnstr:ction of sand dikes to exclude wind- 
borne sand ater; controlled burning; grazing by livestock; planting; 


Se 49 
cultivation of food crops; and correlation of weterfowl and muskrat mnagement, 


Werd, Edvard. Rely —pee management, Trans. Seventh N. A. wildlife 
Conference 1942 ( merican wildlife institute, Investment Bldz., Washington, 
D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 294-298, 


Sometimes listed as an undesirable mirshn plant, the common reed gras 
in the opinion of this author, is properly so considered only in times of de- 
Clining water levels. Muskrats eat the roctstocks to some extent, and smll 
birds seek the insects that live upon the plant, tut ir general it is not 
important as 2 food »vroducer. The interior of ur>broken beds is little used ed 
nesting ducks and the plant is avygressive esnecically in dry years in spreading 
toward water. Accumleations of snowing genre their debris, and sdil avout 

the roots cha nge the ecolo:: of an area occunie ites--a course that 
ily Tne edges of Phra; mbes beds are ve 
nes bing bunk s and as cov the vlant not only protects wildli 
marsh itself tieonah hisestiac intrusion »y men and cattle. 
ially valuable refuse for ducks during the surmer molt. Reed responds 
decidediy to chanzes in water level and my be controlled also vy mowing and 
burning. The writer cives directions for the use of both of these means to 





ry attractive to 
e but also the 
+ is an espec- 


Allan, D. J. Mersh managaaent for fur production, Trans. Seventh 
N. A. Wildli fe Confersnce 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, Investment 
Bldg., Weshington, D. C. $1.00 2 copy), =p. 263-269. 
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Based on exzerience in the Canadian Northwest, suggestions are made on 
et of water levsis, control of fire, invertory of stock, regulation 

rervest by Sections of the marsh, metheds anc season of trapping, and busi- 
call eaabares, Reference is rade to the nike or jackfish es ean enemy of 
young miskrate and of por meray “ood manaveront of the fur resource offers 
hope for ren. vilitation of the irdiens, 


Management;  Fheasint 


-_ -——— =~ 


Avting &. Specific results from ring-necked pheasan 


Fiversen, 
studies ii tae Fecific Northwest, Trans. Seventh N. A. Wildlife Con- 
ference 1372 (Anovican Wildlife Institute, Investment Blde., washington, 
D.C. $1.00 & copy), 2p. 130-138, 2 tables 


On & Vell-isolated S97-acre islend, 2 vheascni ce s and 6 hens vere 
released in i937; in 1941 pheesrrts averaged 3387 Der 100 acres representing a 
ant per cent average annual increase for the 5 years. This was in an ovigin- 

ally pheasént-free environment and one that was largely inmune to human dis- 
cures. Pred2tor: caused an average annual loss of about 9 percent. Com- 
parison With « :miniend arca on which both restocking and shootiny were 
carried on, 2:t on Wi.iclh the pheasant posulation did not exceed 45.4 per 
hundred acres, show 2d that man 2d lis activities were responsibbe for the 
difference in results, i muapement suggestions based on the 
findings; he eSpocizlly firors small refuces. , 
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Meragemert: Plantins, Miscissinni 


—— 


Batson, F. 5S. An illustrated guide to 


id 
scape uses of hiisSsissinpi native ~ iMissis: 
(State Colleg:, Miss.) Bul, 569, Gi <= Jey 60 fig 


‘a Gi 


B) 


Key to the snecices, each of ihich is descri Lbed and illustrated. Sugges- 
tions are made as to landscape use and th ts are classed according to the 
Characteristics of interest in cormection with Sunbetones The publication 
includes also an outline :mp of the soil aroas of 
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tue State. 


Wenacement: Refuges 


Gebrielson, Ira N. Wildlife refuges. (Tua Macmilicn Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. $4.00 2 copy), xiii+257 np., 22.rls., 17 figs., 


tables, 1945. 

There has long been need of an adequate publication on refuses but it 

has remained for the busy Director of the Fisi: and Wildlife Service to prepare 

it. sab Gabrielson has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of seeins the wild- 
the United States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico, and has spa 

the most “of + them. Indeed »e had much to do with the creution and development 


of many of these sanctuaries, His enthusiesm for the Federal refuse program 


is evident throuziout the work which is a comprehensive and satisfactory guide 
to knowledge of North American wildlife refuses. The book fully discusses the 
history of the refuwze movement and is "dedicated to those pioneer conserve- 
tionists whose long and valiant efforts laid the foundation on which the 
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National wilclife Refuge system was >uilt." The purposes, values, limitations, 
and types of refuges are set forth and minasement practices for the different 
classes described, Chapters are devoted to Alaskan bird colonies, the fur- 
seal islands, 2nd te special, big-game, wigratory waterfowl, 2nd general wild- 
life refuges. Okefinokee Sram a2d the TFetursut Research Refuge have accounts 


of their own, Xefuces on lands used primarily for ot Praag 200 those 
administered by otner Federal erencies, and State, p riv e, Canadian, and 
Mexican refuses also receive ebtaniton Tables provide ‘gtatdgnionl data, maps 


show the location and spheres of influ ence of the refuges, and numerous half- 
tone illustrations embellish tho book, There is a 6-1/2-page bibliography and 
an indsox. 

Venegement;:. Secd collecticn 


2 


Shs, TOPD Le The Scney bulrush picker, Journ. Wildlife 
Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldzs., State College, Pa, 
He 7(2). April 1943, pp. 250-231, 1 fig. 


Managemen 4 
$1.00 a copy 


ypul 
( 


Description and illustration of an implement on the plan of a blueberry 
rake for gatuering sesds of bulrushes, 


Management: Seed treatmen’ 
Afanesiev, | M.- Propazetion of treos and shrubs by seed, Oxlehoma 
Agr. Expt. Sta. (S aaiimter'. Circ. C-106, 435 pn., S pls., 1942, 

Three methods of t™catine seed so that they .nll- germinate more readily 
are described, namely, by means of sulphuric acid, hot or boiling water, and 
mechanical scarification. Surgestions on plenting are imde and accounts are 
given of the seeds and their gathering and treatment to overcome dormncy for 
fruit and nutbdearing woody plants, both cultivated and native. References to 
related publications abound ind the seeds are mostly well illustrated photo- 


graphically, 


Management: 


enc nmocec cc = 


Clark, Arthur L. arnual restockings--game management or public 
relations?, Trans. Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American Wild- 
life Institute, Investment Bldg., washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), ‘DD. 


179-184, 


By questionary the author learned that 32 sta. 
$1,270,745 for the at dpntonrgen or purchase and dist 3 
upland game birds}. .No reliable moasursments are available as to th 
accomplished, The author re por that a determined effort should 6 
get such information, 


es spent in one year 

inution of game (chiefly 
e results 
e made to 


Menagement: Stocking 
Teylor, D. J. Game management in Ontario, Trans. Seventh N. A. 


Wildl ite Corference 1942 (American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldge, 
washington, Dd. C. $l. 0 a copy) ? PFe 561-565, 
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A srmill monocr of European hares released about 1915 increased so tha 
now they ars the most hunted stméll gane anime... The;’ have couples practical 
all of sovutiern and southwesite Ontario, Yheasants, althogh thoroushly 
tricd, have been establisned cniy sparsely ener on Pelee Islen . There they 
increased so as to vecome odjectionabdly “destructive to crops. Organized hunts 
neve reduced this trouble end vrought considerable incidentul income to 
farmers, with whom the birds and the hunters are now povular. 


lManagenent:_ Stocking, bovowhite 
Py, 8 


The comparetive survival of wild 





a 
‘te ~2 
field, Trans Conference 
kK. P ellie aia’ si ‘ a i m5 3 a ee ee si “ 
1942 (American Wildlife Instiwwte, Inv aan Bldg., Jasaington, D. CO. 
ee ron "7 £23 OF Vac 
S. Oa copy) We 168-175, 2 tables. 


The study area in northeastern penins uae ? ‘Ploriéa and the methods fol- 
lowed are described. Banded ren-reared and wild-trapped virds were captured 
in eual nuxvers at intervals and despite indications on the part of the ren- 
reared bobviiites of lesser ability to take cure of themseives, the percentages 
of survival in the two sroups were about the same. The results end their 
bearings udon ianagement are discussed. 


“WG , - —o Ama la wrk + L..- . - ~ ~ a-n~A + ~ aywide “wre + 
This "account deals with the sharpteii's former ani present range in 


5 a - ~ - -- «= a | + +) 
16 efforts x x x to accelerste the 


7 bh — . - Sse + Yo ae ade ow dey - 
North America, its Michivcn stetus, end 
e - 


to 
spread of the species by transplanting wild-trapn>ed birds." Stock has been 
transplantec from other arc&és in Michigan, and from Jisconsin and Alberta, 


= » ~oc 3 -4aK & s Yes Rp wzn 
Life history notes are included, 


Me — m - de aia 
baAnagement ¢ LPONSPLaNnvl? 


orriges, Jauie' litating the beaver, Wyoming Wild Life 


oi 
(iKroming Game and Fish Commission, Ch yenne) , &(2), Feo. 1923, pp. 1-5, 
15-17, 35 photos. 








Trap ing of deivers in cver-ponulated areas and transplan ting trem in 
Other locelities has undertaken by the wromiuz Game and Fis : Devartment. 
Tapping methods are descrised as ere also several tyres of sets, namely, 
chinnel, forage, dum, house, scent, heap, and artificial scent. Care end 
Skill are required in properly setting traps for best results és tho animls 
become very cautious and difficult to cavture after one exrerience with a trap. 
Instructions are given on the ‘Mcndling and transportation of Deavers, "Selected 
future habitet should be surveved carefully in edvance of liberatiou, to de- 
termine the most fuvoreble sites for plant at t 


1 ing. ikin rewuirements for a satis- 
factory beaver habitat are (1) & year-round supply of running water of suffi- 
cient pany (2) food of sufficient supply and variaty, (3) satisfactory 
éracient and elevation, (4) protection from poachers." "Beaver should not be 
planted in ane ea in numbers less than two pairs; lots of three or four 
pPeirs are prefexz 

~13— 
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Menagement: Transpl ontin, witerfowl 


Williams, C. S., and E.R. Kelimocch. Maizration and fcte of trans- 
Journ, wildlife Monasement (Logau J. Bennett, 
Collee, P<, $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, 


therefore, exnerimented ith the stockins of vouns birds in which the 
tendency supyesedly micht not yst be stronvly developec. Four long-di 
shipnents of Canada geese (involving 131 birds) end 7 vit? ge ducks 
ing £13 incividw.ls) were rade. Returns of banded srecimens indicated 
to return to the nital howe, From a mnagement ctudboint, the results pointed 
to practicability of the method for restocking the geese but not the Ss 
Modificetion in method micht alter this conclusion, Previous work on bird 
transplanting is revieiied, 14 publications being cited, 


An éecount ef tle strong attacument of adult waterfowl to nesting areas, 
tigrating paths, and wintering <rounds to which trey "home" whenever possible, 
transplanting them, unpinicneé, generally results in failure The anthors, 

O 


d no urge 


te om r o “~Inq 4 ~ c 7 an a | 
Nitural History:  aAmphibiins of Colorcd 


Guide «9 the Amphibia of Svlovedo, Uni 


tet 2 (Boulder, Colo. 15 cents a cory), 8 p., 


Pat —" ¥ - roan at amant + 
descriptive notes, aud Svatenments of ™ 





Closy ef Arizona 


a] 2 : mle ~ -~_ Amin aA? A 
Keuffeld, Car’ F. Ficld notes on some Arizona revtiles ard 
1 gp “they ?- Seckciee We. > =e ‘ +t " ” e My 
amphibians, American Midland Imturalist (Notre Dame, Indiana. 91.00a 
- { >) nt 5 ‘ - 1Z ¢ Le “s - ~ S Me aw 
copy), 25(2), March 1945, vp, 342-359, pls,, « fics. 


Deals with 9 ssecies of ammpliibians and 31 of reptiles. Bibliography of 


256 tit eS. 


mumais of eastern United Stetes. 
7. ¥. 94.00 a copy), [2] + 4352 pp., 





ief d ard accounts of the distribution and habits 
of all tne vresent dav land marmals naturally inhabiting the States «cst of the 
Liississinpi fT r." Kers to the orders and senera are provided. Tue book is 
3 iy 


ae 


; i 6 20) ind wit’ numerous 

Ferl Tf. Fools, and :n1% ous 
. ay 4 

siven on mins of suffi- 


eted with 30 manmal portreits 1 
new photographs, The ranges of every subspecies are g1v 
cient size so 4S to de unmistakably clear The MEDS and other illustrative 
€ 


: - . . . Sepa crpar on 
mterial are outstéending in a 00k distin tauished for typosraphy end 
i 


Cc e 
composition, The writ tensive  eapnndanes with the marmcls of the 
rezion. His treatment o”’ szecies end subsvecies is thorough; his des scFiption 
of habits semi-populer and intsroestimly written. The book is an -collent 
compiletion on the mammils of on important resion.--Victor H. Ca halane. 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 37 , June, 1943 
ce Netural History: Mammals of the national parks 
anS- omer oe Oe ee ee 
tt, + a ; ’ — ‘ = 
i Cahrlane, Victor H. Meeting the mammis.” (Macmillan Co., 60 
) e 7 J 2 + - Cc 4 - ed = . . 
' Fifth Ave.. Sew York, N. Y. $1.75 a copy), ix+133 pp., 52 drawings -by 
Walter A. W eer, l mp, tables, 1943, 
. areas = : —_ —_ 1 - 
mot, ‘Entertaining accounts of rwmerous kinds of mammals that can be observed 
ps Nite in national parks and monuments, with suggestions on wheze to see them and how 
sll to study them. Park policies to.erd wildlife are yuoted and the treatment of 
sila predators and beggar animils discussed. Tables list the principal marmals and 
ota designate the best places for. observing them for 30 western parks and monu- 
© urre — the locations of vwnich are shown on a map inside the front cover. A 
ae a oO so. _ om fa Cont 
pointed reading list of 5& titles is presented. 
lea 
ty Natural History: Saleaminders of west Virginia 
x pk Ph te erg gen I AMS Od 
Green, N. Bayard, ,The salamanders of West Virginie, West Virginia 
Conservation “. servation Commission, Charleston, Me. Vg@e), 7(2), May 
1943, pp. 12-13, 18-19. 
Descrintion aid cistrilutionsl notes on 25 spnecies, 
Meturel History: Snakes of California 
Kessel, Edwérc L. The snakes of California, Wasmann Collector 
(University of San Francisco, Calif.), 3(1), Wov. 1938, pp. 19-24. 
Check-list of 565 snecies and subspecies, 
A. . - 
Natural History: Trees 
phy of imrlow, Wm. H, Trees of the sastern United States and Canada 
their wocdcraft and wildlife uses, (iWnittesley House, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. ¥2.50 <= copy), xiii¢+ 288 pp., 5 col. pls., 152 figs., 1942. 
Characters used in tke keys are discussed and illustrated and keys 2re 
given to the genera and species of trees. The text briefly describes appear-= 
ance, leaves, flowers, fruits, and bark; notes the habitat and range; 2 
includes renarks upon the value, uses, and other mtters of interest. The 
er items mentioned in the subtitle are rather sparsely treated. 
dace JL D0 
- the F ? 
os Propagation: Duck, Eider 
ok is ee ——— 
a Rolnik, Vera, Instructions for the incubation of eider duck eggs, 
Jalsa Journ, Wildlife Mena a jemont (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
os College, Pa, $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1943, pp, 155-162, 1-fig. 
7 Eni 
Tres Account of some of the methods used at the Seven Island ReServation, 
poses Barents Sea, U.S.S.R. for the conservation of eiders and increase in down 
ont Toduction. The author discusses z —— and transporting the eggs, artifi- 
Clalty incubating them, and hatching and caring for the ducklings. The indi- 
catiops are that the eider duck can be dones ticated. 
-45- 
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Propagation: Pheasants 


Taylor, Lawrence N. A reference: table, Modern Game Breeding 


(J. A. Gardy Printing Co., 28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 25 cents a 
copy), 13(4), April 1945, folder, pages not numbered. 


Preliminiry tabulation of information on natural range, abundance there, 
comparative uumbers in captivity, age when adult plumge is cttained, age when 
oreeding begins, number of hens advisable to mte with a cock, laying season, 
number of egzs per clutch and per year, and incubation period, for 63 species 
of the family Phasianidae, 


———- = 


Research: Ave determination in Galliformes 


Pesrides, Georse A. “ee determination in American gallinaceous 
game birds, Trans. Seventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1942 (American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 


pp. 5308-328, 4 fiss., 1 table. 


Review of literature of which 20 titles are cited, and report upon the 
status of cheractsrs used (shane of primrics, rectrices, color of wing coverts, 
etc.) in the various grouns of American gallinaceous birds. There is briefer 


=) 


Incntion also of certain foreign cpecies, 


Research: Hair identification 


Brown, PF. Martin. The microscopy of mammlien hair for anthro- 


pologists, Proc, Americin Philosophical Society (1048S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia , Pa.), 85(3), Feb. 1942, pp. 250-274, 127 figs. 


Notes on the author's technic of hair study and on the characters by 
which hairs my be differentizted. Tables summarize hair and hair scale 
measurements, and pigmentil characteristics of both guard and fur hairs of the 
genera of nearctic Carnivora. Keys for the separation of these fibers also 
are given and the hairs are described in further detail for both family end 
generic vrounps, The rarer is amply illustrated. No mention is made of recent 
American work on this sudject as by Hardy, Methiak, Plitt, and Williams, 


Research: Marking manmals 


Cook, Arthur H, A technique for marking marmals, Journ, Marmalogy 


( Emmet tT. Hooper, Soave of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $1.00 4 copy), 
24(1), Feb. 1943, pp, 45-47, 2 figs. 


Review of 4 methods thct have been proposed and citation of, the publica- 
tions involved. The author*s suggestion is a metal tag inserted around the 
Achilles’ tendon and riveted. 

Research; Marking mamls 


_——_—<-——— - - ~_--— <=, 


Fitzwater, William D., Jr. Color marking of mammals, with special 
sue ae ‘Squirrels, Jorn. wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 
Forestry B¥is., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 7(2), April 1945, PP. 
190-192, # figs. 
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Description an rat ) ai ~ devices to hold ssuirrels 
or cther smail remeals wii wv is being mrked.with a dye, Myanzol aA, 
address of the manufacti iff tions are mite of a 
system of markiug that will serve to identify 231 individuals. Bibliography 
of 5 titles. 





Research:  xeference collection of seeds 


Griner, Lynn A, Classifying and storing 4 reference collection of 
seeds, Journ. Wildlife Managemert (Lozan J. Benrett, £206 Forestry Eldg., 
o f op ‘ & = a { an 10 S90 w 
State Colleve, Pa, $1.90 a copy), 7(2), April 1945, p. 229, 1 pl. 
Descrivcion of an arrangement that wes in part 2 kez to identification 
end of a raci (also illustration of this) for holiing the vials of seeds. 


Research: Rut determination in deer 
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Dissection is necessary to ascertain the sex of many birds but in ducks, 
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geese, and swens of anv age, sex can be determined by cloacai examination re- 
vealing the presence or absence of 4 penis. Immture birds can similarly }b 
letected by tue opening inte the bursa of Fabricius. Characters of the penis 
and oviduct also are of use in ascertaining age. Use of the mothods is 
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so scarce that no srecimens were 
are found to be most «bunéant on 
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as has been noted by Rowe and other invest 
mains high vear after year in Splte of th 
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red fox on these 


sciis of ; 


obtained from two Ozark areas; 


June, 1943 
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medium fertility. It is on these 


try hes been developed in Missouri and, 
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“grouse to chickens, and considers it probable that srouse are not infected by 


contact with domestic fowls.--Lee EZ. Yeeser. 
WILDLIFE LEAFLETS 


Issues of interest to wildlife managers additional to those previously 
mentioned are listed below. Copies of these mimeozraphed leaflets can be ob- 
tained from the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Chicago, Ill. 


252. Annual fur cateh of the United States, 22 pp., February 1943.°: 


Statistics from t>< 39 States and Alaska, whose license systemsand 
records enabled then to eurnish the desired figures, which in most cases are 
given by Species and for each of several recent years. Not summarized. 
Introductory remarks relate to importance of the fur trade and the need of 
improved regulation of it. 


233. Poisonous snakes cf the United States, 17 pp., ‘Mareh 1945. 


Key to the principal pceiscnous species and statement of their ranges. 
Description of the peisc nous enperatus and of the venom. Mortality resulting 


from snake bite; proper t~vcatuent. Miscellaneous facts about poisonous 
snakes, including their focd hebits, and bibliography. Supersedes Leaflet 


55-70, 1936. 
254, Directions for destroying house mice, 3 pp., February 19435, 


Suggestions as to trapping and poisoning. Discussion of the cat as a 
mouser, @nd directions for repelling mice, 


£55. Birdbancing, by Frederick C, Lincoln, 5 pp., mye 1943, 
Leaflet introductory to cooperation in this work, decling with its his- 
tory, authorization and direction, qualifications of participants, safeguards 


against injury of birds, description of bands, and statement of the value of 
the work. Supersedes Wildlife Leaflet 145, 1939. 


if 


22 


56. Protecting victory gardens from animal pests, S pp., & figs., 
april 1943, 


Directions for trapping rabbits; 


also a estions for the control of 
moles, pocket gophers, ficlé mice, ground sq 


els, woodchucks, rats, and 


a 
Hf 


237, Control of woodchuaks, 4 pp., Avril 1943. 


—_—_- 


xecormicndations for gassins mostly applicable to eastern,and for 
poisoning to western, woodchucks, 


Geo 
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OTHE AND NEW 


The Missouri Conservation Commission (Jefferson City) hes published in 
handy printed form information, issued elsev~ere in less attractive and verm- 
nent guise, on how to make inteilisent use of wildlife resources during the 
war period. The leaflets cited cre Informational Circulers, No. 1 on "ifter- 
fowl fea thers"; ‘No. 2, “Fats from furbearers and other wild animals"; and 
No. 3, "Rabbit fur essential to war effort". Thev detail the emergency value 
of these produess ard instruct hunters in collecting, preserving, and dis aden 
of them, Circular lo. 4 discusses "Wildlife--a reneweble food resource if used 
wisely," relating +o better utilization of femiliar game and increased use of 
other species, includes recipes for cooking the flesh of some of the less 
popular mamm.ils and fishes. 


The January 1943 is 


s 
P. K. Houdek, Robinson, Ill.) i 
the teachinz cf conservetion: ‘ 


ue of The American Biology Teacher (Vol. 5, No. 4, 
s occupied largely by the following articles on 


Lumley, Ellsworth D. Tesching conservation in biology (op. 75-76). 
The biology class is the aust plece to teach conservation and the teaching 
should be directed toward raising stan 

Sprecher, Stanley. Conservation education and the. biology teacher 
(pp. 77-79). Chiefly a report on the returns from 4 qunatsenty to state 
departments of education on the present status and desirable modifications of 
conservation instruction. 


Eyestone, B. L. Pupil activities in teaching conservation (2p. 79-82, 
4 figs.). Suggestions as to practical activities for a learning by doing pro- 


gram. Includes suggestions on gime-bird feeders and bird houses, 


Ludden, A. J. A project in conservation (pp. 82-83). Preparation of 
models to illustrate conservation projects. 


Collins, willis W. Conservetion as a vroduction policy (». 64). 


The war hits succotash biology (pp. 86-90, figs. ). 
S 


Palmer, E. Laurence. 
ching on how to care for onesBlf out of doors; sugges~ 


There should be more teac 
tions. 


Sryan, Arthur H. Conservation (pp. 90-92). Contrasts exploitation and 
ordered use. Sketches recent advances particularly in refuge establisiment. 


Restrictions on travel and other conditions incident to the war have 
made it necessary to terminate the aetivaties of the Cooperative Quail Study 
Association, This organization, successor to that which investigated and sup- 
ported the Cocperative ‘uail In seeeikianktee (1924-29), under the leadership of 
Herbert L. Stoddard, assisted in later years by E. V. Komrek, has kept well- 
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